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WHAT WILL you be doing three 
f, years from now? Five years? Ten 
Hf, years? No doubt this provoking 
4 but unanswerable question has 
flashed across your mind many 
times since you have been in high 
school. The closer you advance 

= toward graduation the more ab- 
sorbed you will become in the problem. And why 
not? What could be more interesting to you than 
your own future? 

Each year, for this special Graduates’ Number 
of Scholastic, we write to some of our “alumni” 
who have graduated from high school during the 
past ten years, asking them to write a brief state- 
ment of what they are now doing, what they are 
thinking about, what sort of hopes they hold for 
themselves, and what opinions they have on any 
phase of the world they live in. Since we limit 
them to 100 words each, we do not expect them 
to expound a complete personal philosophy. Yet 
it is surprising how much they sometimes reveal 
in a few typewritten lines. 

Their statements appear on the following pages. 
As you read them over you will be struck by the 
wide range of moods in which these young people 
are facing life: there is everything from the alarm 
of the girl who can’t get a job and the confusion 
of the college boy who has “lost his way,” to the 
pastoral contentment of the young married woman 
who is “more concerned over the fate of next 
spring’s lambing than over the war clouds of 
Europe.” Perhaps the thoughts scattered about in 
these statements will suggest something that may 
aid you in gazing into your own future. 

Almost everyone believes that he has it in his 
power to influence, if not to control, the course he 
will follow in life, a power he derives from his 
capacity for making decisions as he goes along. 
The fact that it is not always possible for him to 
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carry them out does not destroy one’s. faith that 
he is making his own decisions in the way he thinks 
best. 

Some scientists, however, believe that circum. 
stance, or fate, or what they call “determinism, 
exerts a far greater influence on the life of a person 
than any initiative, or planning, or choosing he 
might exercise. We will not attempt to go into 
this deep question here, except to say that to be 
lieve in this kind of fatalism for yourself will not 
get you very far. Everything worth striving for 
as individuals, or as groups, depends on the belief 
that we can influence events—gaining our ends by 
thinking about them, planning for them, and put- 
ting the plans to work. If we go around moping 
about our fate, we should soon be weak, spineless 
creatures, and get what we deserve. 

On the other hand, it is an error to suppose that 
circumstance has nothing whatever to do with your 
case. A realization of what your circumstances 
really are, and whether they are an asset or hin- 
drance to you, is necessary before you can begin 
to size up your problems in their true light. One 
of the best rough-and-ready rules for getting along 
in the world is: “Treat yourself as if you were 
entirely responsible for your own mistakes, but 
treat everybody else as if they were not to blame 
for theirs.” 

The feeling of futility and defeat comes to every- 
one at times, but the mentally healthy person will 
soon snap out of it and proceed to survey the battle- 
ground for tomorrow’s campaign. The boy or girl 
who whines “aw, what’s the use” whenever the 
breaks go against him is in for a tough time indeed. 
But if he combines a sound body with a far-sighted 
intelligence he will carry on fired with faith in 
his own power, and in that of others with him, defi- 
nitely to influence the course of his life, instead 
of being a mere straw-man blown about by the 
winds of fate. 
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Opinions and Experiences 
of Scholastic “‘Alumni”’ 


A month or so ago Scholastic requested some of 
its graduates to submit a short paragraph for this 


ial issue dedicated to them. 
the answers. 


Here are a few of 
As you will see the paragraphs vary 


in content as widely as differ the views and expe- 


riences of the writers. 


During their undergraduate 


high school days all of these contributors won prizes 
in creative writing in the annual Scholastic Awards. 


Irvin Stock, South Side H. S., 
Newark, N. J.—1936 


HETHER or not this is generally 
WV « case, in my first four 

months of college I have lost 
more than I have gained. In high school 
the road I travelled was narrower, its 
limits more clearly defined, and _ that, 
paradoxically, gave me a greater free- 
dom in my business with the world and 
in my writing. Less complex, demand- 
ing less, it was still a richer place for 
me. But with the sudden receding of 
my old horizons, and the consequent 
necessity for adjusting myself to the 
new, I have become confused and have 
lost much of my confidence in myself 
and my powers. College has so far 
given me little to replace the values it 
has destroyed but values that shift and 
are constantly weakened by their clamor- 
ing antitheses. Temporarily, in this maze 
of uncertain values and new and con- 
flicting ideals, I have lost my way. 


Irvin Stock is now a freshman at New 
York University. He says he is dissatis- 
fied with college life because he would like 
more time to read and write and talk to 
friends. Besides the two prizes he won in 
the Scholastic contest last spring he has 
won first prize in an NYU short story con- 
test, and a second in a contest sponsored 
by Rollins College. 


Ruth Gonzer, ‘Samuel J. Tilden 
H.S., Brooklyn, N. Y.—1936 


What is the tendency of student-writ- 
ten literature of today? I’ve made a 
litle survey of my own on this subject 
among high school and college publica- 
tions, and the result is interesting. 

Students are growing ever more con- 
scisus of social conditions. They are 
putting their opinions into prose and 
poetry: with remarkable candour and 

lessness. They are writing less and 
less on the wonders of Nature—and more 
2 unemployment and racial and politi- 
cal problems. Student literature is 
gfowing more intense, more thoughtful. 
We may expect “great things” in the years 
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to come. Conditions 
are putting their 
marks upon the mod- 
ern student, but the 
student is putting his 
mark indelibly upon 
modern literature. 
Ruth Gonzer is now 
a freshman in college, 
where she has joined 
the magazine staff. 
She also contributes 
to other magazines 
and studies music. 


Thomas Frazier, W. Seattle H. S., 
Seattle, Washington—1936 


The Russian novel first became an 
entity to me when as a boy, I noticed 
the characteristic of comparison in their 
titles, such as “Crime and Punishment”, 
“Fathers and Sons”, etc. Outwardly 
superficial, this still symbolizes for me 
a trait of the older, humanistic school of 
Russian literature, that of philosophic 
generalization, which—good or bad, from 
the present’s attitude—is, to me, more 
nobility than pedantry. 

For those—and this means all—of us 
who have spoken, heard, and read too 
much of post-war cynicism, I say: read 
the two great books of Dostoyevsky and 
become aware of an existing meaning to 
the words “love of mankind.” 

In speaking of my writing—I have not 
written one thing so far of those that 
mean the most to me. They are in my 
mind, in my dreams. I must get them 
out, but as yet nothing I have done has 
brought them out, save in small analy- 
ses and outlines, and particles here and 
there. What I am working for right now 
is a tongue to speak with, in the literary 
sense. With that, I can do whatever I 
want to do. 


Since graduation last Jume Thomas Fra- 
zier has been working in a cabinet shop 
and as a messenger in downtown Seattle 
and expects to enroll at the University 
of Washington this month on what he’s 
saved. He says, “I am healthy, strong 
enough, but feel dissatisfied not to be do- 
ing more writing.” 


Illustration by Laurence Irving for Bligh and the Bounty (Dutton) 


Joseph Frank, Erasmus Hall H. S., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—1936 


The complexities of the present world 
situation make this (as Abraham Cow- 
ley said) a good age to write about, but 
a bad age to write in. My days since 
graduation have been mainly spent in 
attempting to resolve my mental chaos 
into some sort of order; they have been, 
in short, a search for social and literary 
values. In the field of political action, 
I range myself unhesitatingly on the 
side of radicalism or Communism, which 
seems to me to represent all the human- 
istic values of our democratic tradition. 
But art is more subtle and elusive than 
politics, and I cannot help thinking of 
Edmund Wilson’s statement that the 
writer who best explained Marxism to 
him was Proust. I think, on the basis 
of this, that proletarian critics tend to 
delimit the scope of art in the temporary 
interests of pamphleteering; but they are 
beginning to correct themselves, and do 
not apply the rigid, mechanical standards 
of the immediate part. However, I am 
still in the formative stage, both in years 
and literary opinions. For the present I 
go to college, write, and hope for the 
best. 


After graduating from high school last 
year, Joseph Frank spent the summer at 
Commonwealth College, working on the 
farm, studying, and traveling over the 
middle west “by freight and thumb.” He 
is now at New York University, working 
on the college Washington Square Review. 
He has published two poems in Smoke. 











Marvin Miller, Abilene H. S., 
Abilene, Texas—1936 


Because poetry is an integral portion 
of me, not appended to me or merely in- 
herited, it is more vital and morally 
dynamic than any conventionally formu- 
lated stuff. 

I am in rebellion against the shams of 
institutional religion. True religion 
should be, and is, an individual expe- 
rience. Revival of religion is dependent 
on an understanding of self. 

My heart-hammered belief is that God 
is the Master Poet; I, one of His stenog- 
raphers, am duty-bound to take His dic- 
tation, transcribe it to verse, and pub- 
lish it. 

Poetry is my religion! 


Marvin Miller discovered his love of 
poetry while he was recuperating from a 
bad accident three years ago when his 
spine was broken twice and he spent 112 
days and three hours (he counted them) 
in a plaster of paris cast. The result was 
verse which has placed in Texas inter- 
scholastic poetry contests and in our own 
Awards and which has been read over the 
radio, published in state and national 
anthologies and magazines, and has been 
reprinted in three languages. Last sum- 
mer the “Writers’ Conference in the 
Rocky Mountains” at Boulder awarded 
him a scholarship. His proposed book 
Bone Dust is made up of 63 of what he 
considers his best poems. 


Bruce Walters, Phoenix Union 
H. S., Phoenix, Arizona—1936 


It was my intention to attend college 
during the second semester this year, 
but now that seems impossible, because 
I have no money. Like any ditch- 
digger, I must have a job or I will starve. 
But I will never be happy unless I have 
a great deal of time for thinking and 
living. And over and above that, I 
must train my mind in the pursuit of 
learning, and seek the society of people 
who can teach me something. I realize 
now that success in these objects is im- 
probable. A working man must labor 
through every waking hour to keep him- 
self clothed and fed. If I am bitter, and 
blame my environment, I will secure 
only a reputation for weakness and a 
complex of failure. I can only take the 
most optimistic viewpoint—that I am 
young and that persistence in my chosen 
work may yet bring me recognition and 
some reward. 


Bruce Walters worked as a soda jerker 
all last summer, and finally gave the job 
up because it gave him no time to appre- 
ciate the world and write about it. He is at 
present among the unemployed, still writ- 
ing, still appreciating, and hoping for 
better days. 


Eugenia Halvorsen, University 
H. S., Oakland, California—1936 


I am going to college! I was confident 
and a little cocky in high school. At 
the University, I have a vague, perplexed 
jumble for a brain. 

I am never quite sure of anything. I 
search perpetually for the deepest value 
of an idea: nothing can be taken at its 
beautiful face. No more of these bright, 
burning convictions! I am too suspicious 
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for that. I prowl dubiously about, sniff- 
ing at life. I never dare to take a good, 
solid bite. I haven’t an opinion of my 
own. I would analyze it out of exist- 
ence. 

This persistent obsession is becoming 
uncomfortable. I long for the ignorance 
and blissful prejudice of yesteryear! Am 
I taking college too seriously? I wonder. 


Eugenia Halvorsen is taking work at the 
University of California, having won an 
Alumni Freshman Scholarship. 


Horace P. Rolfs, Dorchester H. S., 
Dorchester, Mass.—1936 


Whatever else may be wrong with the 
world in the critical eye of the pessimist, 
the opportunities for diversified educa- 
tion and experience are not gone. I 
have been a soda-clerk, “paint scraper”, 
bus-boy, bell-hop, elevator-boy, editor, 
messenger, typist, filing clerk, feature 
writer and jobseeker. I have been for- 
gotten and remembered; I’ve resigned 
and been fired; had money to waste as I 
chose, been penniless to the necessity of 
walking home. Now I shall try the field 
of free lance writing in a more earnest 
effort than before. Believe me, life is 
fun! 


Horace Rolfs is not working at present, 
and has much time to spend on his own 
writing. Lately he published an anony- 
mous series of articles in a New York 
paper. 


Betty Lu Schoening, Central H. S.., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—1936 


From the security of a Florida college 
I have been thinking of the young people 
everywhere, talented and eager for 
learning, who are denied further educa- 
tion because they are poor. 

Some of these people are my friends. 
In high school our interests were the 
same. We planned to do great things 
with our lives. Some way we would get 
te college. 

Now one girl, a member of the Na- 
tional Honor Society and a poet, writes: 
“I have been working in a store, but I 
was laid off last week. Jobs are hard 
to find. .. .” 

Is there no way for them? 


Betty Lu Schoening is studying at Rol- 
lins College, Winter Park, Florida. 


Dick Kline, Gallatin County H. §, 


Bozeman, Montana—1936 


As one of the many thousands of ¢gl- 
lege students who are “working thei 
way,” I have found myself this year cast 
into a world about which I had oftey 
heard but seldom seriously thought. } 
is a world of often discouraging routine 
and externally exacting responsibility, 
This earning and learning simultaneous. 
ly demands a physically rugged con. 
stitution and a sincere will to do. 
means forsaking much of the gayer, 
popular conception of college life and 
actually living the “rigorous life.” At 
the same time, it offers vast opportunities 
for early becoming acquainted with the 
practical world. The world of reality is 
seen and touched and felt and lived 
(rather harshly at times) which makes 
it possible to relate most effectively 
present academic life to later occupa- 
tional life. It lengthens and strengthens 
foresight. It permits ideals to be re-cast 
to meet the challenge of actuality and 
allows life goals to be re-set in more 
judicious perspective while there is yet 
time for their realization. 

Out of this first adventure away from 
home, a student should emerge on the 
path of practical life strides ahead of the 
college student*who still remains within 
the protecting shell of total dependence 
upon the home. 


Dick Kline traveled 1500 miles from 
Bozeman, Montana, in order to 
Journalism at Drake University in De 
Moines, Iowa. He traveled this distance 
in order to get a wider picture of the 
world and its inhabitants by getting some 
distance away from the community i 
which he was reared. He publishes a 
weekly column in the Drake University 
student newspaper. 


Pearl Sandberg, Peekskill H. §, 
Peekskill, N. Y.—1935 


I spend approximately one-fifth of my 
time in earning my living. 

That isn’t an unbearable burden | 
want an education, and I appreciate any 
chance to get it. But it isn’t as good a 
education as I might get if that time 
were my own. Then, too, almost without 
exception those who work during cd- 
lege pay a toll in physical and mental 
strain. 

It is generally conceded that a college 
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into shuffie-step with his indifferent 
mates by the dicta from the offices of 
registrar and dean: their endless, stupid 
requirements that have no relation to his 
needs. 

Like most journalist-students, I live 
from the arrival of the morning mail to 


the evening mail. The postman has the 
power to crush me or lift me to the 
clouds. Like most young people who care 
one way or the other, I have a savage 
hatred for fascist trends wherever I see 
them. (And I see them many places no 
one else does, it seems!) 
yn Vary 


= Shelby Southard is the editor of his 

Se. college paper at Birmingham-Southern 
LSS College in Alabama; helps direct publicity 
for the school; is correspondent in the 

Wood Engraving of the 1930's (Studio Publications, Inc.) Southeast for a New York News Service, 
has had articles appear in such journals 

as Time, The Literary Digest, N. Y. Times, 
























































~s student is a prospective wage earner. Fred’k Drimmer, Thos. Jefferson re ual ‘ansed and Goma 
; Why, then, can’t some public agency H. S.. Brooklyn, N. Y.—1932 to go to class mornings between 8:30 and 
ands of col. make loans to all students so that they ; 12. He has travelled in Canada, the 
rking their can if necessary borrow sufficient funds Industry and commerce have immea~ = Northwest, Mexico. His interests are “the 
is year cast to see them through school and repay  surably expanded since the sixteenth TVA, the Negro, tenancy, the South now 
[ had often them after graduation? century. Because of their need for and in historical perspective.” He says 
thought. It ; ; unfettered development, these forces led his ambition is to study in England. 
sing routine Pearl Sandberg is now in ot a in their train an ideology of indi- ioe : 
sponsibility, year at the seomg inom ber 9g Teachers Col- vidual rights and expression. It is on Linwood S. Elliott, Deering H. S., 
nultaneous- lege in Albany, New York. this account that we acknowledge with Portland. Maine—1928 
ugged con the sunlight of Greece and Rome a closer 
to do. kt " dwi Abilene H. S affinity than with the cilices of the Yesterday, teaching was a profession. 
the gayer Harriet Godwin, Abile » oy Middle Ages. Today it is organized war; for we stand 
se life and Abilene, Texas—1934 ; Unfortunately, the progressiveness of face to face with many enemies—Fascism, 
s life.” At — industry comes to a standstill with the Communism, Dictatorship, and Indiffer- 
pportunities Tell you what I've been thinking about diminution of profits. Fascism arises, ence! 
ed with the —my interests in economics, politics, re- posing to us the question: Democracy Let us force History to tell its story 
of reality is ligion, and literature? Economically, or Reaction? again as it was lived years ago—bloody, 
and lived I've been in dire need of a job; political - Behind the standard of Democracy savage, bitter and grim. Teach Civics 
hich makes ly, 've been campaigning for a job; re- must all thinking persons align them- in such a way that even the dullest can 
effectively ligiously, I've been praying for a job; selves. Like Solon, the Athenian law- see that the best government is honest 
er occupa- and my only attempts toward literary giver, they should declare infamous government, and that a free press and 
strengthens work have been limited to the filling out those who hesitate. speech are too dear to be bartered. 
> be re-cast of application blanks. Teach for future citizenship, not for 


} Frederick Drimmer is studying English, rte ame le The f wipe : 
tuality and , , ; Literature, and general linguistics at the %C0!arship alone. ihe uture ™ merica 
et in more Harriet Godwin, after trying a news- College of the City of New York. He ‘ests in our hands. May they shape well 
here is yet paper, an office, and a “en station - calls that college a “sane and progressive and swiftly; for we are racing with the 
finally found work as a bookkeeper in the institution,” and says that he is trying to whirlwind of international chaos, and the 


office of a department store. She says she’s feo head Seat Gls eucbadiions Geass, Shas tn cies ac 
also a stenographer and a general flunky 


—and “loves it.” 


away from 
rge on the > y \ Linwood S. Elliott has been teaching 
head of the Mrs. J. E. Vandevere (Margaret since he graduated from the University of 
ains within Griffith), Tulsa H. S., Okla. —1932 Maine in 1932. His first job was in a 
dependence . . small town in north-western Maine where 

Valois Van Gilder, Sacramento Working at an advertising research he and his wife lived all winter in a real 
H. S., California—1933 bureau and rather haphazardly keeping old-time log cabin. At present he is teach- 


miles from house takes up most of my time, but ing English, American History and Prob- 
r to study Proletarian literature offers great op- now and then I manage to write a little lems of American Democracy at Deering 
ed dia Ds portunities to present day writers. And _ hort stories mostly, which as yet I High in Portland. 

is istance 


the most important branch of this lit- ja ven’t deemed worthy of submitting for 


ture of te erature is the drama, as presented by publication. I have become addicted to Mrs. J. Frank Smith, East H. S., 


etting some Mie . - F 
nmunity ia such organizations as Theater Union and the simple life—experimenting with Des Moines. lowa—1927 
publishes a Group Theater. Though the worker recipes and reading out-of-date books 


University doesn't read a novel of protest, 75 per- __and do not concern myself with world I am a strong defender of country liv- 

cent of Odets’ audience at the Group affairs or current events, excepting the ing—content with a husband and two 

Theatre is composed of the American ..eming inevitability of another great babies, acres of Grant Wood hills, new- 
P proletariat. At a recent Writers Con- war | am emphatically a pacifist. born calves, books by the fireside, and 
ill H. S, gress a miner appeared to ask for simple occasional jerks of writing. When I 
social plays to present in mining camps. Shelby E. Southard, Athens H. §., graduated from East High School, my 
It has been our habit to deplore the ~ . most fervent prayer was for Providence 
tastes of the working man. If we aban- Athens, Alabama—1931 to plunge me into a life of action and 
doned sophisticated themes and ob- Since leaving the pleasant backwash adventure. Providence graciously com- 
served life more closely, young writers  ¢,01 reality that high school was for me, lied. But after a few years my calmer 


fifth of my 


burden. I 


oa would find pe large appreciative audience four college years have done little but self asserted itself, —_ _ me 
that time awaiting their work. make me distrust more and more the more ——- a ~ t rs gs = 
ost without Valois Van Gilder is at the University American educational system. On this pte aa p-reend wats 
luring edl- of California, doing practice teaching and C?™PUS where I find myself, the truth 6 -" 
and mental getting ready to look for a job. She Schiller talked about is hidden—if it is Mrs. Smith, who was Rosabelle Houston, 
spends most of her time reading proletar- here at all—beneath a patchwork of is doing a chatty column, “Where Neigh- 
it a college ian literature—novels, dramas, poetry. labels. The student eager to push ahead ors Meet,” for the Daily lowegian of 


She continues to write verses of her own. wherever the light glimmers is locked Centerville, Iowa. 
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Record, a librarian said a few 
weeks ago: 

“We used to throw it away as soon 
as it came in, but now we have an 
occasional call for it.” 

This is one of the nicest things any 
one has said about the Record in years. 
You are much more likely to hear 
that the Record is never read by any- 
body. Few voters even know just 
what it is: a bloated journal—supposed 
to be of popular interest— 
published daily when Con- 
gress is in session, reporting 


 kaat of the Congressional 










The Congressional Record 


By James W. Holden 


an absolute deadline, and at 2:30 a.m. 
a final absolute deadline. Material 
sent in after this can’t be printed until 
the next day. 

The print shop is the Government 
Printing Office, equipped with the 
largest array of linotype machines in 
the world, and enormous presses. 
Type is all set by 6 a.m. and by 8:00 
a.m. the Congressional Record is on 
its way toward whatever becomes 
of it. 


of history, instead of the continuing and 
painful process of shedding them one at 
atime. The situation makes me jittery.” 


All this must be embalmed in the 
file of the Congressional Record, a file 
which under several titles takes up 
180 feet of shelf space and grows at 
the rate of two to three feet a year. 
The supreme example of daisy-pick- 
ing is the late Huey Long’s filibuster, 
published in full in the Record for 
June 12, 1935. It occupies 101 pages. 

Its quality can be judged 
from this slice: 


whatever was said in the 
Senate and the House. 

The appearance of the 
Record is not exactly hyp- 
notic. It is in the form of a 
pamphlet 9 by 11% inches, 
printed on pulp paper and 
about 70 pages thick. On 
the first page are the title 
in old German lettering, the 
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and he (Secretary 
Wallace) is a muley; that is 
what he is. He has not even 
the Iowa look about him or 
Iowa western horns about him; 
he is a muley; and they never 
are any good. I never could 
make a muley pull in any 
wagon I hitched her to. The 
minute you had a muley cow 
hitched up to a wagon she 
never was any good.” 




































number of the Congress, 
volume and number of the 
issue, the date; then usually as 
the section devoted to “Sen- 
ate,” but if that house was 
not in session the “House “= 
of Representatives” section 

goes first. 

Then begins the text—pages and 
pages of 74% point type interrupted by 
names of members speaking, in cap- 
itals, as: 


MR. BINDERUP. 
order. 


Actually it is far from dull. The 
Congressmen take care of that. Their 
words are taken down verbatim by 
one of the most accurate, smooth-run- 
ning human machines of its kind in the 
world. Always, during a session of 
either house, an official short-hand re- 
porter takes notes. Every fifteen 
minutes one reporter stuffed full of 
notes leaves the room and an empty 
one takes his place. These men are 
experts who can take 250 words per 
minute and earn $6,000 a year for 
doing it. Beyond the doors they dic- 
tate what they have taken down, no 
matter how terrible it sounds, and are 
able, half an hour after every one else 
has forgotten about it, to put a copy 
of the speech into the hands of who- 
ever spoke. 

During the evening these same re- 
porters, or others equally good, edit 
the copy and correct what errors they 
can. At 9 p.m. there is a deadline, 
when members of Congress who haye 
been revising speeches are supposed 
to send them in; at midnight there is 


I make a point of 
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The Joint Committee on Printing is 
the official publisher. There is no edi- 
tor. The Public Printer follows rules 
laid down by Congress since 1799, 
when it was decided that Senate de- 
bates really ought to be published, a 
job undertaken first by the Annals of 
Congress, then by the Register of De- 
bates, later by the Congressional 
Globe and, in 1875, by the present 
Record. All are names for about the 
same book. According to these rules, 
all of the talk is printed, Senate 
usually first, and written material of 
any sort can go into the Appendix by 
unanimous permission of either house. 


Hundreds of pages in the Record 
are full of speeches which seem to 
have been made just for fun. Last 
May, for instance, the Hon. John A. 
Martin (Dem.), a Representative from 
Colorado, asked for eight minutes to 
speak on a subject of general interest 
to the youth of America. For eight 
minutes he told how upset he was to 
learn that the Liberty Bell did not ring 
on Independence Day. 

“Mr. Speaker,” he said, “I have sur- 
vived some severe shocks in the way of 
historical disillusionment, but this was 
the ‘unkindest cut of all.’ Never again 
can I look upon that venerable herald of 
a new day on earth, the Liberty Bell, 
without feeling that it is a rank imposter; 
and I would that I might be able here and 
now, once for all, to shed all the illusions 








A large part of the Record 
consists of an Appendix 
which is even more foolish 
than the Senate or the 
House sections. The Appen- 
dix contains a few actual 
speeches which were held 
out for revision—that is, to make them 
sound better than they really were. 
The rest is “Extension of Remarks.” 
These appear a day or two after some 
such gripping exchange of words as: 

Mr. Soiru. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Record. 

THe Presmwent. Are there any objec- 
tions? 

There were no objections. The matter 
referred to will appear hereafter in the 
Appendix. 

In a day or two the palpitating Mr. 
Smith sends to the Record a manu- 
script which he has clipped or written. 
These are in the form of speeches, and 
are usually mistaken for speeches hy 
voters, but they are not. They are 
submitted entirely in writing, includ- 
ing the (Applause), (Laughter), or 
(Applause and Laughter). However, 
the members would probably have 
been allowed to speak them had they 
insisted. 

The quality of these Appendix 
“speeches” is very curious. Some con- 
tain facts, but when they are about the 


State of the Union, Affairs in Con-' 


gress, or American’s Traditions they 
are especially quaint. 

The Appendix is also weighed down 
with glowing discourses by members 
of Congress about each other and 
about themselves. A recent example 

(Concluded on page 23) 
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Story by 
Gladys 
Schmitt 


Te is a very old story. It be- 
longs, really, to the Great 
Grandmother, who always tells 
it to the young women of the family 
on the day before their weddings. It 
is not my story, for I do not belong 
to the family. I am only a friend, and 
Ihave no very great mind to become 
abride. However, the Great Grand- 
mother told it to me the other eve- 
ning; we were sitting on the porch 
behind the wisteria; the air was hot, 
and she sighed. Then she said, as old 
people always do, that she could not 
stand the heat any more; maybe she 
would not see another spring, and 
maybe it was just as well, since she 
certainly could not stand the heat 
any more. “But before I take my- 
self off,” she said, “I would like to 
tell you my story, the one I always 
tell to the brides.” 

I said, yes, I knew about it, but I 
wasn't a bride; I was much more 
likely to be an old maid, with spec- 
tacles on my nose, like this! And I 
looked down the bridge of my nose 
and made her smile. “But you're in- 
terested in stories,” she said, “and the 
brides aren’t. Every bride I tell lis- 
tens a little more patiently and 
wearily than the last. Brides care 
very little for such things now. I’m 
afraid they scarcely hear my story, 
and one of these days it’ll be alto- 
gether forgotten.” “Not,” I said, “if 
you tell it to me. I shan’t forget it. 
Bride or no bride. I'll hear your story 
and remember it.” 

So she told me, and really it was a 
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charming thing. It had something of 
the terrible and something of the 
beautiful in it. It happened a long 
time ago, and I saw in it lilacs grow- 
ing under gas lamps in an 1890 May. 
Long after she told it, the strange 
scent of it stayed with me: it is a 
smell which most of us can remember 
from our childhoods: the smell of old 
walnut cabinets in which precious 
things like wines and fruitcakes have 
lain for many years. Like the Great 
Grandmother, I am eager now that 
the story should be remembered. So 
I set it down for the sake of those— 
brides or no brides—who might care 
to hear it again. 

It is about a young woman named 
Emeline Delauncey who became a 
bride in the year 1891. (For two 
decades the remembrance of her 
beauty has lain like a shell in the 
Great Grandmother’s thoughts.) To 
look at her, the Great Grandmother 
said, was to look at one of those white 
shells which have pink at the heart 
of them. She was beautiful as only 
Irish ladies can be beautiful. Perhaps 
she has become more beautiful by 
passing into legend—one cannot be 
sure. Perhaps the years have made 
her skin more transparent, her waist 
slimmer, her palms more delicately 
pink. Perhaps two decades have 
added a quarter of an inch to her eye- 
lashes and twelve inches to her 
straight black hair. But even before 
legend had touched her, Emeline De- 
launcey must have been very beauti- 
ful. She confined her hair in tortoise- 











shell combs and scented her bath with 
dried mignonette. 

She was deeply in love with the 
man whom she was to marry. The 
Great Grandmother knew little about 
him: only that he was a poet and that 
he had a little money of his father’s 
and a long silky beard of his own. 

“What was his name?” I said. 

“Indeed,” the Great Grandmother 
told me, “I’m afraid that I’ve forgot- 
ten that. Maybe it was Philip. It 
might very likely have been Philip; 
nobody ever asked his name before, 
and it’s all such a long time ago.” 

Emeline was in love with his broad, 
thin shoulders, his poetry, and his 
beard. She loved him past all rea- 
son; and as much as she loved him, so 
much she was jealous of him. 

Everybody knew about her jeal- 
ousy and used to chaff her about it. 
Whenever she saw him standing by 
the mantle and talking to another 
lady, she would cross the room and 
come to his elbow, and stay there, 
quite silent, until he turned to smile 
at her. One night when they were 
having a party, they asked her to 
sing, for she had a lovely voice, and 
she sang: 


Still as the night, 
Deep as the sea, 
Is, Love, my love 
For thee. 


They asked her afterwards, laugh- 
ing, whether her jealousy was as still 
and as deep. Yes, she said, she 
thought it was; but she was going to 
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reform; after her marriage, she was 
never going to be jealous any more. 
They did not believe her; but they 
found her very charming in her blue 
ball gown and her wreath of false 
forget-me-nots; when she said so, 


she was leaning against his shoulder 
and brushing her cheek on his long 
silky beard. They said they would 


see, they would see. 
She began well. Two weeks before 
her marriage, her father gave her 
some silverware and some furniture. 
Among the furniture was a walnut 
cabinet, a rich carven thing meant 
for heirlooms or linens, with em- 
bossed fruit on the top and a Grecian 
lute on the door. In the center of the 
lute was the lock, and in 
the lock shone a little cop- 
per key. She put the key 
into her lover’s hands. 


love with her. Now the portrait was 
finished, and Philip had it set in a 
lovely frame and carried it in his vest 
pocket. Now they were coming home, 
and she was so very happy! 

Here the Great Grandmother 
paused and stared between the 
twinings of the wisteria at the sky. 
“But when they came home, there 
was the cabinet,” she said. 

For it was plain to everybody but 
Philip that Emeline was tormented 
by the cabinet. On days when he 
went to the college, where he had 
been given a chair in Italian Litera- 
ture, she would sit in the bedroom, 
talking to the Great Grandmother and 
looking sidewise at the cabinet when- 
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LADYS SCHMITT is a Scholastic graduate who 


ing—even with one of God’s angels! 


The beauty of Emeline Dela 
was such a perfect thing that the least 
falling-off from it was noticeable, like 
a spot on white marble or a streak 
in spring water. She began to groy 
old before the other young women of 
her set had even thought of Wrinkles, 
The Great Grandmother paused jy 
the story to say a few ancient things 
about the strain of loving too much; 
how too-anxious loving will age the 
young heart quicker than clothes ty 
be washed and floors to be dusted; 
how the eyes grow hard from it; how 
the longing to be very beautify] 
stiffens the smile and makes the 
cheeks and eyes too vivid; how there 
is a temptation to put ona 
little more rouge every 
day and to dress the hair 
in more and more fantastic 





¥ has been contributing to our and other maga- 
zine pages ever since her undergraduate days, when 
her poetry won one of the Scholastic Awards. 
Lately she has been writing short stories and plays 
as well as poetry. (She is the author of most of the 
radio plays which have appeared in Scholastic dur- 


“And what am I to do 
with that, Love?” he said. 
“Why,” she told him, 
“that is to prove to you 
that I am not jealous any 
more. The cabinet is 


fashions. I listened and 
sighed in the direction of 
the wisteria; for I knew 
that the meaning of this 
was Emeline’s beauty gone, 
and in my mind she had 










yours, and you can do 
with it whatever you 
choose. If you have a 
lady-love, besides me, you 
can hide a lock of her hair 
there. Or you can put 
poems about her there. 
Or you can put your 
sweetheart in it, if you 
choose, but you had better 
bore little holes in the top 
so that she won’t smother. 
cabinet is yours.” 

He laughed at her then and kissed 
her mouth. “I have only one sweet- 
heart,” he said. However, he took 
the copper key and put it into his 
pocket, and for many years she did 
not see it again. 

They left the new cabinet, and went 
to spend a year on the Continent. 
The Great Grandmother was on the 
pier when they sailed; she saw the 
shell-like face recede, close to the 
silky beard, in the bright April 
morning. Then for the Great Grand- 
mother it was a matter of letters 
written in Emeline’s neat script and 
scented with dried mignonette. They 
told gay things gaily. Emeline and 
Philip were being entirely happy: 
Now they were in Paris, going to the 
opera five nights a week. Now they 
were in Vienna, drinking yellow wine 
with some musicians whom Philip 
knew. Now they were in Italy, and 
oh, the fishing villages and the blue, 
blue sea. Now they were in Greece, 
living in the house of a portrait 
painter, another friend of Philip’s who 
was an exile from Germany. Now 
the portrait painter was making a 
miniature of her and taking a long 
time about it, because, oh, she didn’t 
want to boast, but really he was in 
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tinctive short stories. 


ever she thought that the . Great 
Grandmother was looking out of 
the window. Her eyes, which had 
been placid and cool when she re- 
turned from the Continent, were 
growing feverish and hard. She was 
tormented by the cabinet and grieved 
because, in spite of their mutual long- 
ing for children, it seemed impossible 
for her to have a child. These two 
griefs were not mentioned between 
them. When he would return from 
the college, she would run to the 
porch to meet him. 

“Do you love me?” she would say. 

“Of course, dear heart.” 

“Really love me?” 

“Why should you doubt it?” 

“Love me more than anything in 
the world?” 

“Of course.” 

“More than the most beautiful 
woman in the world?” 

“But you are the most beautiful 
woman in the world.” 

“But I won’t always be beautiful. 
I'll get old. I'll have wrinkles.” 

“Beautiful wrinkles.” 

“Are you sure that you'll love me 
forever?” 

“Until the end of the world,” he said; 
and then added, “and after resurrec- 
tion, too, my dear. For I sometimes 
think you could suspect me of flirt- 


Two of her stories have 
appeared on Edward J. O’Brien’s annual list of dis- 
Miss Schmitt sent us the fol- 
lowing autobiographical note: “I am twenty-seven 
years old, and have been writing since I was nine. 
Since my graduation from college I have been work- 
ing on the editorial staff of Scholastic. 
lished poetry in a number of magazines, and short 
stories in Story, Atlantic Monthly, Household, and 
Manuscript.” 


I have pub- 











































been very beautiful. 

“She used to stand be- 
fore the long mirror,” the 
Great Grandmother said, 
“when I came fo visit her. 
The others thought that 
she was vain, but I knew 
better. I knew that she 
was afraid. She used to 
say in an earnest voice, 
‘Do you like my new 
gown? Do you really like it? Don't 
you think it’s just a little too—well, 
just a little too?’ Oh, no, I would as- 
sure her, it was very fashionable and 
became her perfectly, the hip line was 
particularly beautiful, and the low- 
cut neck was flattering. Her husband, 
I said, would be pleased. ‘Oh, do you 
think so?’ I said of course I thought 
so; he doted on her; he thought her 
perfectly lovely; I had heard him call 
her his Psyche, and among half a 
dozen men, too. Oh, but, she said, 
that might be only for the sake of 
appearances. And then she would 
stare into the mirror long and sorrow- 
fully, not at herself now, but at the 
corner of the cabinet which was re- 
flected there.” 

Her husband was a student and a 
poet. Sometimes he begged, on that 
excuse, to be allowed an evening at 
home with his books and his thoughts. 
At such a time he found her a young 
and handsome escort to the theater, 
or an old and elegant and interesting 
one, When she came home with lines 
from Ibsen or tunes from Mignon still 
floating in her brain, she would al- 
ways find him as she had left him, 
sitting before the fire with his wine 
glass, his pen, and his book. 

One evening she thought that his 
(Continued on page 26) 
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Write If You Must 


By William Edgerton 


William Edgerton, a Scholas- 
tic Awards winner of 1931 
(Greensboro, N. C., High 
School), is teaching French and 
German at the Perkiomen 
School in Pennsylvania. He has 
been married for a year and a 
half, and is keeping a joint 
bank account with his wife in 
the hope of traveling, studying, 
and “writing the inevitable first 
novel.” 


OR the sake of discussion 
we shall say you want to 
write. 

There is something about the 
life of an author that fasci- 
nates you. A few days’ work 
on a short story and then a 
fabulous check from a maga- 
zine; half a million people for 
an audience; the glamor that 
hovers about the name of the well- 
known writer—you like all that much 
better than the humdrum oblivion of 
the merchant, or doctor, or office 
worker. 

And so you work away on your 
weekly compositions for English class. 
You contribute to the school magazine 
and feel triumphant when you over- 
hear other students talking about the 
story you wrote. Perhaps your high 
school offers a special course in writ- 
ing. You join it and forget about his- 
tory and algebra. 

As you grow more confident, the 
idea suddenly occurs to you of sub- 
mitting your work to big magazines. 
After all, how should they know you 
are only a high-school student if your 
manuscript looks no different from 
the rest? 

Properly typewritten, your best 
story hurries off to Collier’s—and 
hurries back. With it comes a cor- 
dial printed slip, regretting vaguely 
and encouragingly that Collier’s 
doesn’t want your story. 

You may be sensitive and wise and 
satisfied with this single rejection 
slip, but more likely your story will 
go to at least one other magazine— 
Liberty, or the Saturday Evening 
Post, or any of a hundred less well- 
known periodicals. And your rejec- 
tion slips will multiply. .. . 

But how do I know what you will 
do, or what you’ve already done? 

You have guessed it correctly. I 
haven't been talking about you at all. 

Is there really any difference, 
though, between your story and mine? 

Maybe you haven’t been so foolish 
as I was. Perhaps you haven't ac- 
tually tried to publish those things 
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you’ve been writing, but you may 
have wanted to and dreamed of the 
day when you could. 

Accordingly, you and I agree at this 
point: you want to become a writer; 
and six years, seven years ago I too 
wanted to become a writer. I still do. 

I have had six years since high 
school in which to do something 
about it. What are you going to do 
about it in your next six years? 

You probably haven’t thought very 
much about how you shall earn your 
living while you are writing. What! 
You want to write for a living? Don’t 
dream of it. You are no doubt think- 
ing of dashing off comfortable, enter- 
taining stories for the magazines that 
all the best people read. You are not 
interested in Art with a capital A; 
you leave that for the stuffy high- 
brows, to whom people are inclined to 
leave almost everything worth while. 

But if you have within you the 
qualities of a true writer, you will 
come to realize that high-brow is just 
another bogey-word, as empty and 
harmless as the witches and goblins 
our ancestors used to fear. You will 
grow tired of the sameness and shal- 
lowness of the stories in most of the 
popular magazines; and then you will 
turn to the writers you had once con- 
sidered high-brow, and you will 
doubtless be surprised to find you 
like them best of all. 

You will understand that if you 
try to live by your writing you will 
become its slave; and, remember, 
slaves must work at their task 
whether they will or not, and slaves 
often go hungry. So you gradually 
conclude that you will not write for 
a living, even though you may live 


for writing. As for a job, it 
must not be the ordinary, mo- 
notonous sort; you must see 
life and know the world if you 
are to write. Well, then, why 
not journalism? 

In your sophomore year in 
college you get just the posi- 
tion you need for preparing 
yourself to write: you become 
college news correspondent for 
the local paper. Now you will 
learn journalism at first hand 
and keep yourself in trim for 
authorship as well. 

I’ve strayed once more. Since 
my story persists in getting 
ahead of your story, I may as 
well finish my own and tell 
what did happen in that soph- 
omore year. 

Day after day I sat at my type- 
writer and pounded out news reports. 
On days when something of interest 
had happened, I wrote news articles; 
on days when nothing had happened, 
I still wrote news articles. I was paid 
by the inch for my work; so I learned 
the trick of padding. I could take 
the simple statement that the college 
would have its usual two weeks’ va- 
cation for Christmas and make three 
paragraphs out of it, saying nothing 
in any of them. I learned to write 
against time. Beside me as I wrote 
lay my watch, ticking off the minutes 
and seconds that remained before the 
inevitable deadline. When the watch 
said stop I stopped, rarely taking the 
time to read over even once what I 
had written. 

In those frantic hours when my 
typewriter and I raced the clock, was 
I learning how to write? Certainly 
not. I could have spent the time to 
more advantage by typewriting the 
same number of pages out of any 
good dictionary. 

If your story is like my story, you 
will know at the end of your sopho- 
more year in college that journalism 
is not for you. 

If not journalism, then what? I 
chose teaching. 

Oh, yes, you say. Teaching English, 
to be sure. English in school, writing 
at home—perfect. 

No, I did not choose English; and 
I want to suggest, moreover, that to- 
morrow’s author should teach any- 
thing under the sun but high-school 
English. Don’t get your own stories 
and your own poems mixed up with 
grade books and non-restrictive 

(Concluded on page 20) 
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“Educate Against War” 
Sec’y Hull Advises 


A World threatened by war and bur- 
dened by an arms building race between 
nations sees in the recently completed 
Inter-American Conference its best hope 
for the preservation of peace on earth 
and good will toward all men. Secretary 

of State Cordell 

Hull of the United 

States is being 
_ eredited with help- 

ing build the re- 
_markable degree of 
good feeling that 
was displayed dur- 
ing the Conference 
for the Maintenance 
of Peace. 

In this connection 
the speeches of Sec- 
retary Hull are par- 
ticularly interesting 
and powerful. Clos- 
ing the Buenos 

Aires meeting he declared: “Democracies 
believe that future peace can be assured 
by the development of public opinion 
everywhere that will utterly repudiate 
the acts of statesmen . . . who believe 
in military power. . Why should 
statesmen, looking only to the past, in- 
sist that war is inevitable? If history 
shows that wars have been frequent, it 
likewise shows that enlightened states- 
manship could have prevented most of 
them. War is not an act of God but a 
crime of man . . . we must destroy war 
or war will destroy us. . . . The love of 
power is a thing of evil,” he added as 
he lashed out bitterly at the European 
Fascist dictatorships who insist that 
peace is impossible and war is glorious. 

Secretary Hull frequently stressed the 
importance of education and cooperation 
as a means of building hatred of war 
and love of peace. “We must believe,” 
he said, “that the masses of people... 
in the world will soon insist upon peace 

. and be willing to live in a way that 

will bring peace. . . . I would emphasize 
the local responsibility of each nation 
carefully to educate and organize its 
people in opposition to war in its under- 
lying causes.” 

The machinery set up by the Confer- 
ence to preserve peace in the Americas 
has been criticized because it is not 
strong enough. But David H. Popper, 
writing in the Foreign Policy Bulletin, 
states that the Conference’s actions still 
must be considered as very important. 
He adds that the Conference presents a 
direct challenge to the League of Na- 
tions. It is now up to the League, he 
says, to reorganize and become the real 
force for world peace that it was sup- 
posed to be when it was organized after 
the World War. 
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The main set-back suffered by the 
Conference was the failure to end the 
dispute between Bolivia and Paraguay 
over the Chaco region. These nations 
have fought one bloody war over the 
territory. There is danger that the con- 
flict may be renewed, but the Inter- 
American meeting may have aroused 
enough good will among the nations to 
make a peaceful settlement possible in 
the near future. 


Nebraska Experiments 
With Unicameral Legislature 


Citizens who are interested in lower- 
ing the cost of government, and increas- 
ing its efficiency, are going to watch the 
State of Nebraska closely during the 
coming months. The first unicameral, 
one chamber, State legislature in modern 
American history convened in Nebraska’s 
capitol on January 5. People hope it 


will point the way to better government. 
And 


R. L. Cochran can 
carry through his 
policies this one- 
chamber legislature 
will be an experi- 
ment in non-politi- 
cal law making. 

The forty-three 

members of the 
legislature were 

elected November 3 
on a non-political 
ballot. Twenty-one 
of them are listed 
as Republicans and 
twenty-two as 
Democrats, but they 
will be Democrats 
and Republicans in “private life” only. 
Governor Cochran was elected on the 
Democratic ticket but pledged himself 
to forget that he is head of the Demo- 
cratic party when it comes to law mak- 
ing. There will be no attempt to crack 
the party whip over legislators, said the 
Governor, “because the people have 
voted it should not be so. I shall not 
appeal to legislators as Democrats or 
Republicans, nor shall I try to stand be- 
hind a party platform,” he added. 

United States Senator George W. Nor- 
ris, Nebraska’s famed liberal statesman 
who is the “father” of the TVA and the 
Twentieth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion which changed the inauguration of 
the President from March 4 to January 
20, campaigned many years for the uni- 
cameral legislature. The people finally 
accepted his idea. For years they had 
been electing and paying 133 legislators 
and each year they saw the law-makers 
end their sessior. with three-fourths of 
their work undone. The new one- 


if Governor 
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COCHRAN 















chamber legislature of forty-three mem- 
bers will save money. And each mem. 
ber will be expected to do a larger 
share of work. Many leaders think the 
legislature will be a success. Critics 
say this experiment is dangerous because 
it abolishes the “checks and balance” 
system whereby the upper and lower 
chambers of the legislature checked each 
other and prevented unwise legislating 
Experts reply that the old two-chamber 
body had a bad record for passing hasty 
legislation and the checks and balance 
on its work usually had to come from 
outside—from the courts, the Governor 
or the public. 


Three Recent Air Crashes 
Spur Government Action 


Three recent airplane accidents have 
brought the total deaths on transport 
lines this year to sixty, and have spurred 
the Department of Commerce to take 
steps to make air travel safe. Assistant 
Secretary J. Monroe Johnson of the De- 
partment has called a conference of air 
line operators and government officials, 
Johnson said the conference was planned 
after he received a letter from Eddie 
Rickenbacker, general manager of East- 
ern Airlines, suggesting ways to improve 
Government aid to aviation. Ricken- 
backer was the ace flyer of our aviation 
forces during the World War and has 
been prominent in civil aviation for 
several years. 

Plans will be discussed to improve 
radio equipment on airliners and expand 
the government’s system of radio beams 
and direction finders so that planes will 
have less difficulty in staying on their 
course and in finding landing fields. 

The latest of the seven outstanding 
air tragedies occurred recently in Cali- 
fornia when a giant United Airlines plane 
struck the top of 
a mountain and 
ploughed for 1,000 
yards through a 
dense forest. Nine 
passengers anda 
a crew of three 
were killed. De- 
spite these recent 
accidents, Colonel 
Edgar S. Gorrell, 
president of the Air 
Transport Associa- 
tion of America, an- 
nounced that air- 
lines had completed 
the best year of 
their history from the standpoint of safety. 
“U. S. airlines this year have trans- 
ported a total of 1,140,000 passegers. 
Translated into passenger miles, these 
figures show that a person was apprcxi- 
mately twice as safe this year on a regu- 
lar airline as in his own automobile.” 
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WINFIELD SCOTT 


INFIELD SCOTT opened his 
Scholastic, the cover marked 
with black trees and snow- 
thick roofs of winter almost eleven 
years ago, and turned to the Poetry 
Corner, where he found “To Amy 
Lowell,” the first poem of his ever 
to be published. The poem had been 
written upon the occasion of news- 
rs screaming “Amy Lowell Dies,” 
when Winfield Scott, running upstairs 
to his books, had found her there 
as she had always been with 
“he rockets and the pinwheels and 
the cold.” He said: 


I felt as though I had dipped my hand 
Into a garden-pool at night 
Where were reflected heaven and the 


stars; 

And while the cold water swam about 
my wrist, 

I held the stars 

And let them run 

Between my fingers! 


Lapse of time has made those 
earlier Scholastic poets Scholastic’s 
older poets. They are, nevertheless, 
the younger poets to the literary 
world at large. For Winfield Scott’s 
first book, The Biography of Traman 
(tray-man), will be published within 
a few weeks by Covici Friede. He 
has recently printed a pamphlet, 
Elegy for Robinson. Two Scholastic 
poets, both several years younger, 
have preceded him to book-publica- 
tion: Kimball Flaccus, in 1934, with 
Avalanche of April, and Lionel Wig- 
gam, (see Scholastic Oct. 31, 1935), 
with Landscape with Figures. How- 
ever, he has not been behind them in 
recognition, for his work for several 
years has been included in such mag- 
azines as The Forum, The New Re- 
public, and Smoke. About a year ago, 
Poetry: A Magazine of Verse honored 
him with the Guarantor’s Award, 
given in various years to Vachel 
Lindsay, Robert Frost, William Carlos 
Williams, and Edna Millay, for five 
poéms contributing to the theme of 
The Biography of Traman. 

“Traman,” says Winfield Scott, “is 
a young man living in the present day; 
he has friends and he has memories, 
and he has indecisions and creative 
desires—the poems are mostly about 
these things.” 

The shapes which Winfield Scott’s 
poems assume, not only in rhyme and 
thythm, but in the turn of sentence, 
the arrangement of phrase, and the 
unravelling of thought, suggest that 
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his sense of artistry will be in every 
way adequate to his maturing intel- 
lect. 

A particularly successful poem is 
“Nightmare.” A nightmare happens 
in the mind. Here, a man foresees 
(“years away ... if at all”) the death 
of his beloved. He thinks of himself 


as “you.” 


Nightmare 
The quiet sisters, the solemn brothers, 


a 

Will come and say “You can go in now. 
It is all 

Right for you to go in now.’ (Though 
she did not call, 

And it is all wrong.) 
alone, down the hall 

Into the room where she is lying, still 
and small; 

And she and you: each suddenly alone. 


And you will go 


(Only this will be a long time from now. 
Do not 


Think of it now .. . at all.) 


Probably it will be dark in the room. 

Creviced in the shutters you will see the 
ore 

Of the afternoon sun, waiting uselessly 
as flowers at a tomb. 

You will close the door 


To be alone before 
ethered gloom. 


solitude in the 


(But why do you think of it now? All 
Of this is years away ... if at all.) 


You will raise the sheet, 

Curiously seeing the eager feet 

Bespelled like the shadowless hands 

Carved on the intimate body, precisely 
grown 

Terribly familiar and unknown, 

And 


(Do not think of it now .. .) 


watch, unbelieving, the breathlessness 

Of the sealed mouth, the empty nostrils 
. . . hear the bleat 

Of the noisy traffic of nothing in the far 
street... 

Spy on the incredible strange breast that 
does not beat; 

But hear in your brain the storming 
whirl of silence. 


Enemy lying there 

In the friend’s body, 

Stilling even the illuminate hair, 

Its dark waves woven inanimate forever. 

Answerless, answerless, answerless, the 
despair 

Of your crying hands knuckling forever. 

Peace: fist at your eyes, fingers that tear 

Your heart ... 


Then they will come, the whispering sis- 
ters, the stern brothers, all 
Into the room, to lead you down the hall, 
Out of the room where no one at all will 
call 
You back. No one at all. ’ 
—Reprinted from Hound and Horn 


A backward look at this poem picks 
out certain extremely _ effective 
phrases: “the afternoon sun waiting 
uselessly as flowers at a tomb”; and 
“the noisy traffic of nothing in the far 
street,” as contrasted to the brain’s 
“storming whirl of silence.” The 
“Enemy lying there in the friend’s 
body” is death, of course. In the 
words “answerless, answerless, the 
despair of your crying hands knuck- 
ling forever,” the bereavement is 
communicated through the suggestion 
of knuckles beating, perhaps on a 
locked door. “Peace: fist at your 
eyes,” suggests the relief of weeping. 

The irony of the following, more 
simple poem is brought out by the 
title, taken from a famous passage in 
Matthew Arnold’s “Dover Beach:” 


for the world which seems 

To lie before us like a land of dreams, 

So various, so beautiful, so new, 

Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor 
light, 

Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for 
pain; 

And we are here as on a darkling plain 

Swept with confused alarms of struggle 
and flight, 

Where ignorant armies clash by night. 


Where Ignorant Armies 


The child plays on the sands 
Alone, and takes in his hands 
Shells, dried stars, sea-grass, 
Stones hot with the sun; 

And sometimes studies the gulls 
Or carefully questions a wave 
Or, squat at a troubled pool, 
Peers to learn what there was. 
Yet turning, will shout and run 
While foam purrs at his heels: 
Then turning will chase it back. 
Secure upon beach or rock 

He is shrill with delight and daring 
Or quiet and staring, 

Pleased at the bright confusion 
Above his innocent hair 

Of birds wild over the sea. 

But now he broods by a crab 
Busy, as one assured 

That afternoon at his back 

Is filled with his victory. 
—Reprinted from North American Review 


As a child, Winfield Scott lived not 
far from the sea at Newport, Rhode 
Island. When he was ten years old, 
he returned to Haverhill, Massachu- 
setts, where he had been born, April 
30, 1910. He was a student at a local 
high school when his verse began to 
appear in Scholastic. Since his grad- 
uation from Brown University, 1931, 
he has lived at Providence, Rhode 
Island, working at book and movie 
reviewing for the Providence Journal, 
ghost writing, and teaching a few 
Freshman English courses at Brown. 
He was married in 1933 to Savila 
Harvey of Darien, Conn. At present 
he broadcasts news twice a day for 
the Providence Journal. 

DOROTHY EMERSON 
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The March 


of Events 










Japanese Militarists 
Opposed by Parliament 


Military leaders are meeting stern op- 
position in their efforts to take power 
away from the Japanese parliament and 


set up a dictatorship. In its opening ses- 


sion the Diet (parliament) prepared to 


fight for the preservation of a govern- 


ment elected by and responsible to the 


people. 

Recent events have served to weaken 
the military leaders. 
agreement to fight the spread of Com- 
munism has caused Britain to turn 
against Japanese policy. It also resulted 


in Russia’s refusal to renew the fisheries 
treaty giving Japan the right to fish in 
(Schol., 


the waters off the Siberian coast 
Dec. 12, 1936.) Although Russia finally 
agreed to renew the treaty for one year 
its terms are not as liberal as those 
granted before Japan signed the German 
treaty. Japanese failure to get a definite 
agreement with China concerning her 
rights in that country likewise created 
opposition to the military policy. And 
the recent kidnapping and release of 
General Chiang Kai-shek by Marshal 
Chang Hsueh-liang may result in a 
stronger anti-Japanese feeling in China 
(Schol., Jan. 9). All these events have 
weakened the position of Premier 
Koki Hirota and Foreign Minister Arita, 
who take orders from the military 
leaders. 

Premier Hirota formed his cabinet to 
run the government on March 9, 1936, 
following a military uprising led by 





The Japan-German 








young army officers. These officers had 
been encouraged by military leaders to 
murder several Japanese leaders who 
opposed their policies. When Premier 
Hirota came to power he agreed to fol- 
low certain military policies in order to 
preserve peace in Japan. He has tried 
to hold back military leaders but has 
had little success. Japan’s military ex- 
penses are now the highest in her his- 
tory, and her taxes are being increased 
again. Her policy of driving deeper into 
China and her frequent clashes with 
Russia are blamed on the military lead- 
ers. They are bitterly opposed by liberal 
politicians and business leaders, who fear 
that higher taxes will ruin the nation, 
and also feel that a clash with Russia 
or trouble in China would be dangerous 
to Japan’s prosperity. Therefore, these 
leaders are defending Parliament in its 
efforts to balk military leaders’ demands 
for more power. If Parliament can force 
Premier Hirota to turn his back on mili- 
tary demands, Japan has a chance of 
preserving democracy. The struggle will 
be a bitter one. 


Naval Powers Incite 
Another Building Race 


Britain has informed the United States 
and Japan that she will retain in service 
five warships which were to be junked 
at the end of this year under the terms 
of the 1930 London naval treaty. Japan 
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replied that she would retain several of 
her old submarines. Meanwhile Japan, 
the United States, Britain, France, Italy 
and Germany began building several of 
the largest size warships—superdread. 
noughts with sixteen-inch guns. This 
news means that the nations of the world 
are once more off on a costly naval build. 
ing race after behaving themselves for 
about 14 years. 

In 1922 and 1930 the five main naval 
powers signed treaties to call a halt to 
naval building. Last year an effort was 
made to write a new treaty in London 
but it failed to lay down any definite 
limits on naval construction. Lately, 
Russia and Germany have begun a build- 
ing program and the other powers insist 
that they must join the race just to be 
prepared. The chart on this page shows 
that the United States navy, judged by 
the number of new ships, is superior to 
its nearest rival—Britain. 

In order to show the United States 
that she is not building ships to fight 
her, Japan is prepared to propose a Jap- 
anese-American peace agreement for the 
Pacific area. The agreement would seek 
to protect the Philippine Islands, to 
which we are granting independence 
after a ten-year trial period, and also 
try to prevent a fortification building 
race in the Pacific islands. The United 
States is expected to agree if Japan will 
allow all nations having Far Eastern in- 
terests to take part in the conference. 
This would include Britain, France, 


China, Russia, Belgium, Portugal and the 
Netherlands. 
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Figures in the upper left-hand corner of each block tell 
the total number of ships exch nation has in each category, 
including those built, building and authorized; figures above 
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the ships indicate total tonnage. 
ship represents the proportion of new or under-age tonnage} 
the shaded portion shows old or over-age tonnage. 


(Chart from The New York Times) 
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again until a month ago, when I was 
going to Philadelphia to lecture on the 


historical fiction of the season. My train 
left early in the morning, and as I was 
drinking my coffee at home I thought I 
would glance over the book to see how 
well I recalled it. Believe it or not, I 
almost missed my train. 


THE DICTIONARY 


Piterany Leads 


BIRTHDAY 
Scribner’s Magazine is celebrating its 
fiftieth anniversary with its January is- 
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1 several of GONE WITH THE WIND sue. In this number, along with Scrib- 
hile Japan, Margaret Mitchell Of course, I should give you the name ers new and handsome format, slick 
rance, Italy of dictionary-maker and publisher as paper, color illustrations, etc., ete., you'll 
; several of I seldom suggest in this column a book well, but I am more anxious to sell you find not only the cream of the stories, 
uperdread. as new as this, but I believe it is already the idea of reading the dictionary for articles, poetry, and drawings that have 
suns. This known to more people in the United fun than to tell you which dictionary to appeared in its pages in the last half 
f the world States than many of the classics. Idoubt read. (No doubt you know about the century, but also reproductions of old 
aval build. if it will ever be a classic, but Iam sure (Collegiate, the Desk Standard, and the advertisements in contrast with modern 
nselves for it is an unusually fine type of a romantic Winston Simplified, all of convenient size advertising technique. Table of contents 


historical novel. It sustains its interest 
by making the reader take part in a viv- 
idly presented “lost cause,” by centering 


includes: Theodore Roosevelt, Jacob Riis, 
Richard Harding Davis, Theodore Drei- 
Ernest Hemingway, John Gals- 


end shape for personal use.) I want 
you not to miss the amusement—and in- 
cidentally the enlargement of your ideas ser, 


main naval 
l a halt to 


| effort was this interest in some of the most alive —that will come from forming the habit worthy, Bret Harte, Stephen Crane, 
in London and convincing people in modern fiction, of not stopping with the word you are Edith Wharton and more illustrious il- 
ny definite and by dressing it all with the ever- looking for, after you have found it, but _lustrators than you can shake a stick at. 
n. Lately, fascinating surroundings of “befo’ de letting your eye run over the word that PEACE 

un a build. War” and Reconstruction. comes after, and the word before it, or 


One of the last pieces written by the 
late Arthur Brisbane appears in the Jan- 
uary Cosmopolitan. It’s called “How Far 
Ahead of the Headlines Is Peace on 
Earth?” and holds out the bright hope 
that we will eventually have peace now 
that men are universally beginning to 
have their doubts about the honor and 
glory of war; and since it is becoming 


The book came to me long in advance 
of publication, just before I was sailing 
for England, and at 7:15 one summer 
evening I thought I would look over the 
first chapter to see if I wanted to take 
so heavy a book along. I collided vio- 
lently with its last page a little before 
four o’clock the next morning. I don’t 
do that often; indeed, the last time was 


even down the page for several words. 
I have found some of the most surpris- 
ing things in this way. Of course, the 
next thing is to use the word on your 
friends, supposing it is a new one to 
you, and see how they take it. But 
what I like best is getting new light on 
the history of words. The tremendous 


wers insist 
just to be 
page shows 
judged by 
superior to 


ited States 


ps to fight 


- s many-volumed original edition of the 

wt phy when I sat up all night to read Dracula. Oxford English Dictionary is in the room rem Po gland age ons 

would sedk I don't say I didn’t skip, but I couldn’t where I work, and I use it more often NATION’S HONOR ROLI 

Islands. stop reading. I hear that the average than I do an encyclopedia, but even a ~ ‘Abo 2 his oni h nia The Nati 

iependence reader in a circulating library gets his desk-sized dictionary, if it’s good, will k ut t ‘a ok Pe year _ f — 

| end copy back within a week. Another thing prove fascinating. —_ catia o = prorsecoggh ntl ‘. 

nd building may amuse you. I did not open the book MAY LAMBERTON BECKER as im — uals oe groups eserve the 
applause of their countrymen.” Readers 





The United 
Japan will 
Eastern in- 
conference. 
n, France, 





of this column will be interested in the 
following names that appear on the list: 
H. L. Mencken, for his book The Ameri- 
can Language; Van Wyck Brooks for 
The Flowering of New England; John 


braggadocio. Those who pride them- 
selves on pronouncing this with the 
Italian sneeze, as in ‘cello, should be 


Phrase Origins 





Bal and the By Alfred H. Holt ber ree hag ee ee _ Dos Passos for his The Big Money; Carl 
. : “ Ply . : Sandburg for The People, Yes; Robert 
black mail. This term for “hush- name for one of the characters in The ‘ ; 
a ? , : sen : Turney for his play Daughters of Atreus; 
— money,” a bribe paid someone to keep Faerie Queen, one who personifies vain “5 ; 
: é ; : : and Spencer Tracy for his work in 
a disgraceful secret, is quite unrelated boasting. Spenser probably called it Furs 
to either armor or letters. Mail in this cither “sheeo” or “keeo.” We might a 
STAL sense is a 16th century Scotch word for therefore say that the word is an Italian SCRIPTS 











rent or tribute. The Middle English 
word from which it came was akin to 
the Anglo-Saxon maethel, meeting, and 
thus to moot (q.v.). “Blackmail,” paid 
in grain, meat, or the lowest coin, was 
distinct from “white mail,” paid in 
silver. 

bobby. Sir Robert Peel was primarily 


body built on a “brag” chassis. 

brass tacks. “To get down to brass 
tacks” means to get down to business 
but it is not clear why. It would be if 
the brass tack were the best kind of 
tack, but the fact seems to be that there 
is no such thing as a solid brass tack. 
Brass-headed tacks, yes. But we all 





There is a new book called Four Star 
Scripts by Lorraine Noble which stu- 
dents interested in writing for the movies 
will want to know about. It’s divided 
into two parts. The first deals with the 
technical side of script-writing; the 
other with the story itselfi—theme, char- 
acterization, plot, plot development and 


3 responsible for the establishment of the know what an expensive nuisance those climax. Four complete scripts are also 
f | Irish Constabulary, during his term as decorative little nails are. They are, included as examples of good screen 
93 086 secretary for Ireland (1812-1818), and however, used in upholstery, so that a Witing. They are Lady for a Day, It 
later for the reorganization of the Lon- possible source of the expression may Happened One Night, Little Women, and 
E | don police, through the New Metro- be in the thought of putting the finishing The Story of Louis Pasteur. (Double- 
— politan Police Act of 1828. “Peeler,” as touches on a project. Unfortunately, day, Doran.) 
521,045 a nickname for his men, came into al- the phrase usually implies a beginning AMERICA 





of serious business rather than a top- 
ping off. 

brawl. In the modern slang sense of 
“party,” usually a “dancing party,” this 
may easily be a survival from the British 
dance of that name, resembling a 
cotillion, and descended probably from 
French branler, to shake. 


| most immediate use (1817) but “bobby” 
apparently did not creep into print be- 
fore 1851. The latter appears to have 
a permanent place in the language. 
boycott. In 1880, in County Mayo, 
Ireland, Captain Boycott, agent of an 
estate, became unpopular with the ten- 
ants, but the landlord declined to remove 


The last volume of the Dictionary of 
American Biography has just been is- 
sued—marking the completion of a work 
that has been eight years in the making. 
The series contains biographies of more 
than thirteen thousand men and women 
—scientists, frontiersmen, manufacturers, 
teachers, tycoons, who have helped make 
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at Thereupon the tenants devised for —— American history. In other words, the 
York Times) ihe sort of estraciom or encommmunicea- Reprinted from Phrase Origins by entire D.A.B. presents a picture of our 
on of each tion. Within six years, English papers Alfred H. Holt, copyright, 1936, by per- country from the days of Washington 


e tonnage; 


in the terms of the people who have 
made it. (Scribners.) 


mission of Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
New York publishers. 


were printing the new word without a 
capital letter. 
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MAN stands in a university 
A laboratory looking at an open- 

ing in a box. Inside the box, 
there are some colored pins, stuck in 
a block, formed in a star-shaped pat- 
tern. There is time for him to get no 
more than a glimpse of this pattern. 
Then the opening closes. With the 
pattern of the pins fresh in his mind, 
the man takes some other pins and 
a block and tries to make the same 
star-shaped design that appeared in 
the box. 

What is this mumbo-jumbo? It is 
one of thousands of tests which mod- 
ern psychologists use to measure 
various human abilities. This partic- 
ular test may have been aimed to test 
visual memory. Another test asks 
you to look at a series of cards on 
which several colored inks have been 
spilled and blotted. Although mean- 
ingless patterns are made by the inks, 
some of the patterns look like boats, 
trees, or other objects. As you look 
at each card, you are asked to name 
the object which first comes to your 
mind. This test may aim at measuring 
creative imagination. Sometimes these 
tests seem trivial. Sometimes they are 
highly ingenious. Hundreds of them 
are on trial. 

Not many of these tests are re- 
liable. That is, they are not much 
more accurate than your first guess 
at the weight of the moon or your 
first drawing of a cat. Mr. Johnson 
O’Connor, director of the Human En- 
gineering Laboratory at Stevens In- 
stitute of Technology, says that not 
one in a hundred of these tests man- 
ages to do finally what it sets out to 
do. But they all have in common a 
great significance. Successful or not, 
they offer a wholly unusual approach 
to the problem of human nature. 
These psychological tests represent a 
concerted effort of science to study 
personality as the chemist studies the 
elements, to apply rules, laws, and 
measures to the fluid mystery of hu- 
man behavior. Science can tell the 
heat of the stars or the speed of an 
electron, but it is only beginning to 
be able to measure the ability of a 
youngster to succeed as an actor, a 
salesman, or a machinist. 

The scientific approach differs from 
the non-scientific approach in two 
major respects. For one, the scientist 
must use not simply guess-work, im- 
agination, or theory, but direct, mea- 
surable observations. He cannot say 
that a stone is beautiful; he can say 
what kind of light it reflects, how 
hard it is, how much it weighs, or 
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By Marc Rosenblum 


“Know thyself.’ There is 
more in your soul than you 
may dream of. How much 
more, scientists are only be- 
ginning to discover. The 


search is one of the great ad- 
ventures of modern times. 


how it is shaped. To obtain these ex- 
act observations, the scientist makes 
another important departure from 
ordinary methods. He tries to keep 
the conditions for his observations as 
nearly as possible under control. His 
observations of the stone may be in- 
exact if the stone is not kept at a con- 
stant temperature, or if it is viewed 
under a flickering light. The scientist 
must not only control these external 
conditions; he must also control him- 
self. Fatigue, for example, may cause 
him to make false measures. It is 
difficult enough to get the figures 
right in a task as simple as measur- 
ing the windows for curtains; how 
much ingenuity and skill is there in 
using a yard-stick on the personality! 
Perhaps you recall the story of Pro- 
teus, who wrestled with Sinbad the 
Sailor. Every time Sinbad caught a 
hold, Proteus changed shape. Held 
by the neck, Proteus turned himself 
into an elephant; caught by the trunk, 
he changed into a hippo, a snake, or 
anything else that suited. The scien- 
tist has almost as tough a problem in 
dealing with human nature. 

A yard-stick for personality is ex- 
actly what every high school student, 
wondering about a future career, has 
been begging. Students know that a 
choice of a career hinges mainly upon 
health, family connections, money, 
















parent’s occupation, location, and op- 
portunities. But with all these factors 
taken into account, students can not 
help being puzzled by one more im. 
portant item: ability. “I wonder what 
I’m good for?” you all want to know, 
and your answer at best is a shrewd 
guess. At worst, it is learned by a 
system of trial and error. Give 
thanks, then, that the possibility of a 
swift, reasonable method of choosing 
a vocation is at the horizon. 

Using tests which will be described 
in detail in a later article, the Human 
Engineering Laboratory has devel- 
oped reliable measures for eight dis. 
tinct abilities out of possible hun- 
dreds. Since it was founded at Gen. 
eral Electric in 1922, Mr. O’Connor’s 
laboratory has tested more than 20,- 
000 people. Many of these are of high 
school age. Many are people in mid- 


dle life, who are dissatisfied with 
their work. Others are men and 
women of proved ability, whose 


scores help to determine the accuracy 
of the tests. All of the young people 
are being followed in their careers by 
the laboratory to see how they live 
up to predictions. With the statistics 
at its disposal, the laboratory does 
not say to a person, “Because you 
have made these scores in your tests, 
you are certain to become a highly 
successful salesman of cotton goods.” 
It can say, “If you pursue a career as 
a salesman, according to our tables, 
the chances are thirteen to two that 
you will do well at the work. People 
with your score have an even chance 
of becoming successful executives.” 
Even with this limited knowledge, 
many youngsters have been enabled 
to start work with a confidence which 
materially improves their outlook. 
This discovery for giving young- 
sters the right start is particularly 
important in view of a characteristic 
which Mr. O’Connor calls “aptitude 
for first position.” Studies of careers 
of successful men indicate that as a 
rule they are successful in the field 
in which they are first employed. 
Roy Howard, publisher, was a re- 
porter; Walter Chrysler, motor manu- 
facturer, a mechanic; Edward Filene, 
merchant, began as a store clerk. Mr. 
O’Connor, himself, has always been 
in research work although he has 
ranged’ from astronomy to metal- 
lurgy. Men who make a wrong start, 
who happen to take their first posi- 
tion in an occupation that is hard for 
them, may shift to another field and 
do fairly well, but it is rare for them 
to achieve eminence. There are eX- 
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i like H. G. Wells, the writer, 
who once puttered about as a dra- 
s assistant. But how many peo- 
can you think of who, before their 
t accomplishments, failed in an- 
other field of endeavor? Failure in 
any field of work, even in school, may 
jnfict a permanent injury. The 
youngster who wishes to do well in 
his life work will do so much better 
to begin his employment in a field 
where he fits. And to select that field, 
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and high schools, named below: 


Asheville (N. C.) School 

Bement School, Deerfield, Mass. 
Cranbrook School, Detroit, Mich. 
Deerfield (Mass.) Academy 
Eaglebrook (Mass.) School 

George Innes H. S., Montclair, N. J. 
Great Neck (N. Y.) High School 
Morristown (N. J.) School 

New Trier H. S., Winnetka, II. 
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ability, he’ll get along.” But this is 
only partly true. Strictly speaking, 


inability). 
Leonardo da Vinci, an engineering 


hand, there are records of idiots who 
can do intricate mathematics prob- 
lems in their heads. Among the eight 
separate types of ability measured by 
the Human Engineering Laboratory, 
there are startling variations. For the 
most part, a high score in one ability 
does not mean there will be a high 
score in another ability. If you have 
talent in one line of work, you are 
far from certain to do as well in an- 
other. While this variety of human 
nature may disappoint a few, it indi- 
cates that there may be some special 
gift in everyone which is useful to 


In 1935, Mr. O’Connor and his as- 
sistant, David Mack, set up temporary 
testing laboratories in 15 prep schools 


Northfield (Mass.) Seminary 
North Shore Country Day School, Win- 


netka, Il. 
Providence (R. I.) Country Day School 
Ridgewood (N. J.) High School 
Scotch Plains (N. J.) High School 
Willard School, Ridgewood, N. J. 


The principals of these schools in- 
vited the visit. Why didn’t they ask 
for copies of the tests and the scores? 
Why couldn’t they have given the 


tests themselves without having the 


expense of a trained psychologist? 


Recause the score you make in this 
test may be greatly influenced by the 
way it is presented to you. You have 
to be freed from nervousness or ex- 
citement. You must understand what 
you are supposed to do. There must 
be no hints to influence your an- 
swers; no distractions to affect your 
two years of 
training before a psychologist is fully 
equipped to give a reliable test. For 
the sake of accurate and reliable 
records, the principals were anxious 
to have the tests administered by 


speed. It may take 


experts. 


A non-commercial enterprise, the 
Human Engineering Laboratory con- 
sented to provide these services at 
cost. Money from the Research Cor- 
poration and the Stevens Institute of 
Technology, and equipment donated 
by International Business Machines, 
enables Mr. O’Connor to obtain his 
To make these facts available 
to the public, funds are drawn from 
two sources. Usually, anyone who is 
interested in taking the tests pays a 
personal fee of $10.00. It is estimated 
that this is the cost of administering 
the tests and analyzing the results. 
This covers only the several hours 
needed for the tests and the time for 
preparing the report; it does not in- 
clude the cost of research. Under this 
plan, the number of people tested for 
the past four years has doubled each 
It is not possible to estimate 
the value of this work to the 20,000 
who have received the laboratory’s 
analysis. Those who take the trouble 
to report are enthusiastic. It is a mat- 


facts. 


year. 


ter of sincere regret to Mr. Mack that 
their failures do not come back to 
them as faithfully as their successes. 

For those thousands who can not 
be reached by the limited testing fa- 
cilities of the laboratory, several bro- 
chures have been published which 
offer guidance to the young person in 
quest of a vocation. The brochures 
analyze the characteristics common to 
workers in the following categories: 


































































1. Executives 
2. Executives in Manufacturing and Pub- 
lic Service Companies 
. Lawyers 
. Physicians and Surgeons 
. Engineering Executives 
. Lawyers—Women in Law 
. Men and Women in Advertising, Mer- 
chandising, and General Sales Work. 
In addition to the work it does for 
individuals, through personal reports 
based upon tests and through its 
publications, the Human Engineering 
Laboratory also assists the personnel 
departments of large organizations. 
The School of Nursing of New York’s 
Presbyterian Hospital, one of the 
world’s largest, is experimenting with 
the use of the laboratory’s tests in 
choosing its applicants for nursing 
training. The high standards of this 
school are well known. Many busi- 
ness organizations also find these 
tests helpful in placing employees. 
Of the tests used in business, the 
most popular is the vocabulary test, 
adapted from one devised by Dr. 
Alexander Inglis of the Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity. Unlike most of the tests used 
in the laboratory, this test does not 
measure ability. It measures knowl- 
edge, or the degree to which ability 
is applied. If ability is the pointed 
nail, knowledge is the hammer which 
applies the driving force. Employers 
are more interested in this power 
than in abilities which may be hid- 
den. More about this test and its re- 
markable ability to measure degrees 
of accomplishments will appear in a 
later issue. 
(Concluded on page 28) 






























Assembly line in a plant for human engineering. 


Labor, Farm, Relief, Neutrality 
Major Problems Facing New Congress 


ANY important problems are 
M demanding attention in the 

present session of Congress. 
What steps will be taken to meet 
them? A study of past events may 
furnish us with a few clues. When 
President Roosevelt took office on 
March 4, 1933, he rushed a program 
through Congress to fight the serious 
business depression which had shut 
down thousands of factories and 
thrown millions of people out of work. 
During the past four years his New 
Deal has sought to protect labor’s 
rights; raise workers’ wages; give 
farmers a fair price for their crops; 
reform and regulate business and 
banking; provide relief for the unem- 
ployed; assist business recovery by 
loans and a huge spending program; 
assure opportunity for youth and se- 
curity for the aged; and in a broad 
way to provide for the “general wel- 
fare” of the people. 

Critics say this New Deal has only 
scratched the surface of our real 
problems; supporters say it has made 
definite progress. Nevertheless, the 
President stood for re-election on his 
four year record and won a smashing 
victory. He promised to continue and 
improve his past policies. Now, it is 
up to Congress to examine these 
policies; strengthen some of them, 
and change or abandon others. 
Scholastic for January 9, 1937, dis- 
cussed the ten most important news 
stories of 1936. A review of this ar- 
ticle will help you answer some of 
the important questions concerning 
the problems faced by Congress. First 
we might ask—In what important 
document appears the phrase—‘“gen- 
eral welfare”? What does it mean? 
To continue: 

What laws do labor leaders want 
Congress to pass? What is the 
O’Mahoney bill? Why are New Deal- 
ers and labor leaders watching the 
Supreme Court closely? What plans 
are being discussed for increasing 
Federal power over industry and 
agriculture? Name several important 
emergency powers of the President 
which will expire if Congress does 
not re-establish them by law? Now, 
for a few answers. 


Labor Demands Protection 


Labor supported President Roose- 
velt strongly during the election cam- 
paign and it is demanding that Con- 
gress pass laws protecting unions and 
reviving NRA regulations in indus- 
try. The National Industrial Recovery 
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m the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
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Act (NRA) was passed in 1933 to 
raise wages, lower hours of work to 
give employment to more men, and 
prevent dangerous price cutting which 
ruins businessmen and causes low 
wages. Certain labor leaders, how- 
ever, have different ideas about how 
NRA standards should be secured. 
John L. Lewis and other leaders in 
his Committee for Industrial Organi- 
zation have split with the American 
Federation of Labor over the question 
of industrial unions. The CIO de- 
mands the organization of industrial 
unions in the steel, automobile, rub- 
ber, electrical, and glass industries. 
This program is being pushed despite 
A.F. of L. opposition. (Schol., Jan. 9). 
CIO leaders favor the passage of a 
new Guffey Coal bill to regulate 
prices in the soft coal industry so that 
low prices won’t cause wage cuts. 
The first Guffey bill was declared un- 
constitutional by the Supreme Court. 
It declared Congress had no power 
to regulate business which operated 
wholly in one state even though the 
business shipped its products to other 
states. Textile leaders also want a 
bill similar to the Guffey bill to regu- 
late their industry. They hope these 
new bills will be approved by the 
Supreme Court. But if the Court 
again blocks labor legislation the CIO 
favors an amendment to the Consti- 
tution giving Congress the power to 
regulate industry as well as agricul- 
ture. In fact, labor leaders and Con- 
gressmen are waiting anxiously for 
the Supreme Court’s ruling on the 
constitutionality of the important 
Wagner Labor Relations Act. This 
act gives labor the right to form 
unions of its own choosing, and a Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board is set 


up to see that employers do not inter. 
fere with these unions. Employey 
are fighting the Wagner Act and the 
CIO unionization drive, so the Cig 
is determined to protect the Act, and 
strengthen its own position. Ney 
Dealers feel that the Wagner Act js 
vital for the “general welfare.” They 
recall that 1,353,000 workers took par 
in strikes in 1936 and 19,000,000 work 
days were lost. These strikes ar 
costly and industrial peace is neges. 
sary to full business recovery. But 
business recovery always brings a 
wave of strikes as labor begins de. 
manding a larger share of the wealth 
it helped create. We now have a na- 
tion-wide shipping strike and strikes 
threaten in many industries. Labor 
leaders point out that business long 
has combined in huge corporations 
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in order to make more money and 
protect itself. They insist that labor 
should also have the right to form 
large ‘unions to meet the corporations 
on an equal footing and bargain col- 
lectively for better wages and work- 
ing conditions. And to complete this 
picture they want the National Labor 
Relations Board to sit on the side 
lines and see that both sides get 
justice. 


Amend or Curb? 


It is thought that the President will 
make a strong effort to protect the 
government’s power to regulate in- 
dustry, and agriculture, for the "gen- 
eral welfare.” Will he propose ai J 
amendment to the Constitution? Or 
will he seek to curb the Courts 
powers? Some Congressmen oppose 
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dment because it might take 

Jong. It must be passed by a 

j majority in Congress and 

then approved by 36 States. This 
it possible for thirteen states, 
representing only 5 per cent of the 
to block an amendment. 


Cities say this is all right, because 


we should not be free to act hastily 
on such matters. 

How can the Court’s powers be 
curbed? Its membership could be in- 
qreased from nine, to ten, eleven or 
twelve—and the new members could 
be Justices favorable to the New 
Deal. This was done once after the 
Civil War by President Grant. Critics 
say such a move would tend to weak- 
en the influence of the Court. Under 
our Constitution the Court was 
established to settle arguments be- 
tween the federal and state govern- 
ments. It later took the power to 
declare acts of Congress unconstitu- 
tional. Therefore, it is claimed that 
Congress could limit the Court’s right 
to pass on laws. Congress also could 
require a unanimous opinion, or a 
two-thirds majority vote, before an 
act could be declared unconstitu- 
tional Some New Dealers reject all 
such plans and hope that several of 
the more conservative Justices will 
retire soon so that more liberal ones 
can be appointed by the President. 
Other leaders still hope to pass laws 
that will get around the Court’s ob- 
jections. The A.F. of L. disagrees with 
the CIO’s demand for an amendment 
and favors the O’Mahoney bill as a 
means of increasing Federal power 
without changing the Constitution or 
curbing the Court. 


Corporation Charters 
This bill proposes to have Congress 
grant Federal licenses or charters to 
corporations that ship goods in inter- 
state commerce. The _ corporation 


might have factories in one state 
but if it shipped goods to other 
states it would be considered op- 
erating in interstate commerce and 
thereby subject to Congress’ author- 
ity. Senator O’Mahoney of Wyoming 
believes that Congress could then 
force them to establish fair wage and 
hour provisions or lose their charters. 
He also proposes to assist states that 
pass laws against child labor. 
the bill exert much 
business? 
porations have grown rapidly in this 
nation in the past sixty years. Today, 
200 corporations control a majority of 


Would 
influence over 
Probably it would. Cor- 


our business wealth and 94 out of 


every 100 manufacturing firms are 
corporations. 


In the days of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, and Jackson most 













business was carried on by individuals 


who owned their stores or shops. But 
after the Civil War men began get- 
ting together to form corporations. 
They sold stock to the public to raise 
money and build larger plants. Stock- 
holders received a share of the profits 
of the business. At present, corpora- 
tions are formed under State laws. 
States give them their charters to do 
business. Corporations usually or- 
ganize in a State that has easy laws. 
Then they do their business in other 
states, and dodge regulation—because 
these states didn’t give them their 
charters. Our national banks operate 
on Federal charters and are subject 
to careful regulation. Since our Con- 
stitution grants Congress the power 
to regulate interstate commerce, lead- 
ers feel that the O’Mahoney bill is 
lawful. 

The A.F. of L. also favors the Black 
Thirty Hour bill which would prevent 
industries from working their men 
longer than thirty hours a week. 
A.F. of L. President William Green 
says that industry is nearing its 1929 
prosperity peak but still there are at 


least 8,000,000 men out of work. He 
thinks the Black bill would cause the 
re-employment of from three to six 
million men. Critics say the bill would 
increase costs and ruin small busi- 
nesses. 

During 1933 and 1934 the President 
Was given important emergency 
powers to fight the depression. Con- 
gress must decide whether he should 
continue to exercise these powers. 
We will discuss a few of them: 

1. The President wants to retain his 
power to lower the value of ‘the dollar 
and thus regulate prices. The recent 
three - power currency agreement 
(Schol., Jan. 9) seeks to keep the 
value of money steady throughout the 
world but the President thinks he 
should still have the right to devalue 
our money in case of an emergency. 
2. The CCC camps will be retained to 
give young men work conserving our 
natural resources. 3. Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull’s trade agreements 
are favored by the President as a 
sane way to promote world trade and 
aid peace. 4. The Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, established by 
President Hoover to lend money to 
industry and banks, will be continued 
but its lending powers may be cut 
so private banks can lend more money 
to business. 5. The neutrality resolu- 
tion giving the President the power 
to declare an embargo against the 
shipment of arms to warring nations 
promises to kick up quite a fight in 
Congress 


The Neutrality Fight 
This resolution was passed in 1935 
and used to block arms shipments to 
Italy and Ethiopia. It was extended 
in January, 1936, but expires in May, 
1937. The President wants the right 
to act as the situation may demand. 
He says an embargo on both nations 

(Concluded on page 29) 
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Irish Free State 


< 


Eamon de Valera, Irish president, who % 
utterly without personal ambition, who care 


Curbs British Power 


HILE Britain was busy with 
the constitutional crisis 
which ended in the abdica- 


tion of King Edward VIII and the 
elevation of the Duke of York to the 
throne as King George VI, a very 
important event was taking place 
across the Irish Sea. (Schol., Jan. 9.) 
Meeting in Dublin, the Irish Free 
State Dail (parliament) swept away 
the King’s control over Ireland’s na- 
tional affairs by abolishing the office 
of Governor General. But it recog- 
nized George VI as King and de- 
clared that the Free State would 
remain in the British Commonwealth. 
Under England’s Statute of Westmin- 
ster of 1930 any law relating to the 
British throne has to be approved by 
the self-governing dominions—Can- 
ada, New Zealand, Australia, South 
Africa, and the Irish Free State. It 
had been feared that President Eamon 
de Valera would take advantage of 
the British crisis to cut loose entirely 
from the British Empire. Such an act 
might have weakened the ties bind- 
ing the other dominions. But the 
Free State’s decision to stay in the 
Empire has stilled these fears and led 
officials to believe that Irish relations 
will now improve. 


Strength of de Valera 


For several hundred years the Irish 
question has troubled British states- 
men and drenched the Emerald Isle 
in blood. The late King George V of 
Britain once complained bitterly to 
Prime Minister Lloyd George: “When 
are you going to stop killing my 
Irish?” Eamon de Valera plunged 
early into the struggle for Irish inde- 
yendence. Born in New York City of 
n Irish mother and a Spanish father, 
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his American citizenship saved him 
from death at the hands of a British 
firing squad after the “Easter Rebel- 
lion” of 1916. Britain wanted our aid 
during the World War and was afraid 
that the execution of de Valera would 
hurt her chances. De Valera’s ex- 
ploits and escapades during later 
years made him a man of mystery 
whom the Irish still worship. From 
1919 to 1921 the fighting between the 
Irish and British was bloody and sav- 
age. The Anglo-Irish treaty of De- 
cember 8, 1921, partially settled the 
struggle by separating Northern 
Ireland, strongly Protestant, from the 
Irish Free State, which is Catholic. 

Religious difference, so sharply 
drawn by geographical sections, has 
been a large factor in keeping Ireland 
divided politically. Northern Ireland’s 
Parliament is related to the British 
Parliament in much the same way our 
state legislatures are to the United 
States Congress. The Free State, 
however, is self-governing. The Gov- 
ernor General had the authority to 
give the King’s approval to bills 
passed by the Dail. The Dail (parlia- 
ment) is elected by the people. It 
elects the President of the Executive 
Council, which runs the government. 
For several years after 1921 de Val- 
era’s followers opposed the Anglo- 
Irish treaty, but by 1927 his Fianna 
Fail party decided to take part in 
elections and attend meetings of the 
Dail. In 1932 he won a majority by 
combining with the Labor party. In 
the 1933 elections he got a clear ma- 
jority—and has held power ever 
since. 

De Valera has sought to make the 
Irish Free State self-sufficient—so it 
won’t have to depend on foreign na- 


nothing about money. . 
lieve in him.” 


ee The People be 


tions for products. He has aide 
agriculture and built industries: hag 
taxed the rich to aid the poore 
classes; and refused to repay money 
the British had lent to Irish farmer 
to help them buy land. This action 
caused Britain to raise high tariffs 
against Irish products, but de Valer 
continued the battle by increasing his 
efforts to make Ireland self-sufficient 


Governor Was Powerless 


De Valera also took steps to de 
crease British power in the Fre 
State. For several years the Governor 
General has had little or no power, 
This is why the British were mt 
worried when the Dail recently abol- 
ished this office. They were satisfied 
that the Free State had willingly 
stayed within the Empire. And the 
Irish Republican Army, the group 
de Valera sided with during the 
struggle for independence, was glad 
to see this symbol of the King’s au- 
thority swept away. This group has 
long opposed de Valera for going too 
slowly about shaking off British av- 
thority, while the Fine Gael party, led 
by shrewd William Cosgrave, shows 
no desire to lessen the ties binding 
Ireland and Britain. In abolishing th 
office of Governor General, and in 
drawing of the new Constitution, 
which will be voted on soon, de Val- 
era has sought a middle-way. The 
Free State now has full control of its 
own affairs while the British Empire 
has authority over international af- 
fairs. It may be said that the Free 
State is a Republic “in the British 
Empire but not of it.” 

Several years ago de Valera might 
have broken entirely with the En- 
pire. But today he realizes that sach 
a step would be dangerous. In spile 
of the present trade war, British mar- 
kets are important to Ireland and 
there is a chance that trade relations 

(Concluded on page 22) 
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UROPE’S dread of another 
world war has now reached the 
point where France is reported 
g restoration of the colonies 
taken from Germany by the Versailles 
._ A rumor that Chancellor 
was considering sending 60,000 
troops to Spain to fight for 
therebels under General Franco gave 
statesmen such an aggravated 
ease of the jitters that they were de- 
gribed as studying a plan for the 
return of Germany's lost colonies in 
“xchange for peace.” 
Hitler is to be asked, in return, to 
case enlistment of German “volun- 
teers” for the rebel cause in Spain, 
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“Germany Marks Time 


Lost Empire 


stopped trying to “shrink a great 
people.” And Joachim von Ribben- 
trop, German ambassador to Britain, 
carried Germany’s campaign to regain 
her colonies into the very heart of 
London when he informed an English 
audience that Germany was deter- 
mined to re-enter the “ring of big 
powers.” 

Just what is all this talk of “sources 
of raw materials?” And what has it 
to do with “national honor?” If we 
compare the Germany of today with 
the German Empire of the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries, 
we may be able to get closer to the 
root meaning of these oft-repeated 


in applying the latest and most effi- 
cient scientific and mechanical meth- 
ods to industrial production. German 
export trade was steadily increasing 
and was being transported more and 
more in German-owned and German- 
built ships. 

The victory of 1871 plus Germany’s 
swift rise from comparative poverty 
to the rank of a wealthy world power 
made the German people justly proud 
of their national achievements in 
science, education, cultural develop- 
ment, and commercial growth. But 
their natural patriotism was given 
artificial stimulation through a sys- 
tematic control of the educational 
system, the press, and the entire cul- 
tural and business life of the nation 
in the interests of the wealthier 
classes and the Hohenzollern dynasty, 
proud inheritors of the eighteenth 
century tradition of grand monarchy. 
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ADVICE WORTH 
GOLD 


Benjamin Franklin gave it 
to the world, “For age 


a said, 


and want,” he 
“save while you may; 
no morning sun lasts a 


whole day.” 


A most effective way to do 
such saving is with Pru- 
dential endowment in- 


surance, 





Che Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. Durrte.p, President 
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factory system spread through France 
and Italy these countries, too, joined in 
the quest for unannexed sources of coal, 
iron ore, copper, lead, rubber, cotton, 
wool, and fats and greases of all kinds. 

So Europeans set out on a race to 
dominate the. world, shunning only the 
western hemisphere where the Monroe 
Doctrine (Schol., Dec. 12) forbade terri- 
torial adventures. This scramble for raw 
materials was (like the explorations of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries) 
a quest for gold, only now the gold was 
profits for manufacturers instead of 
precious metals for kings. Since the 
benighted natives of these undeveloped 
countries were sometimes treated as 
though they were as far from human as 
the coveted raw materials, it became 
necessary to screen the harsh side of 
imperialism (that’s what the colonial 
scramble is called) behind such phrases 
as Rudyard Kipling’s “White Man’s Bur- 
den,” which finds its modern echo in the 
Nazi desire “to help in the development 
of backward people.” 

Around the middle of the nineteenth 
century almost the whole lower half of 
the vast continent of Africa was an un- 
explored wilderness. A little over fifty 
years later Africa was—with the excep- 


| tions of Liberia, Morocco, and the late- 





lamented Ethiopia—wholly divided up 
among the contending European powers. 
Germany, whose population had reached 
nearly 68,000,000 by 1914, had German 
East Africa (now mandated to Britain 
and called Tanganyika); German South 
West Africa (also mandated to Britain); 
the Cameroons (mandated to France); 
and Togoland (mandated to France). 


Treaty of Versailles 


Thus in 1914 the German Empire had 
an abundance of raw materials and a 
comfortable “place in the sun.” But the 
punitive terms of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles changed all that. After four years 
of a ruinous war in which Germany lost 
2,000,000 soldiers and 800,000 civilians 
(who died from lack of food), she was 
too exhausted to do more than mumble 
a feeble protest when the victorious 


| Allies forced her to accept full war guilt. 








A vast complexity of causes brought on 
the World War. One of the basic causes 
was the economic rivalry and conflicting 
imperialist ambitions here outlined. Most 
scholars are today agreed that it is ex- 
tremely hazardous and misleading to 
place any much heavier burden of blame 
on the one side than on the other. 

Besides depriving Germany of all her 
colonies, the Treaty of Versailles stripped 
her of all her foreign investments, vir- 
tually demolished her merchant marine, 
and reduced her European population by 
6,500,000. 


Rise of Hitler 


So a humiliated and crushed Germany 
struggled through the years 1919-33 in 
the face of crippled industry and the 
threat of complete financial and economic 
collapse, but very little was done to re- 
move what Hitler called the “shackles 
of Versailles.” The misery caused by 
widespread unemployment had by 1933 


2 Walter C, Langsam, The World Since 1914, 
Macmillan. 


reached such alarming proportions that 
the leading industrialists and Junkers, 
fearing an engulfing tide of radicalism, 
built a ladder to supreme power for 
Hitler. The constitution of 1919 was 
suspended, the trade union movement 
smashed, the press controlled, and jj 
persons who dared to criticize or Oppose 
the new regime were hurled into cop. 
centration camps. Germany had become 
a united nation with but a single wij, 
Hitler set about ending Germany’s “ep. 
slavement” to its former enemies by ong 
more feverishly preparing the nation 
for war. Germany was about to hammer 
off the “shackles of Versailles” by a new 
display of the mailed fist. 

If France had come forward in the 
days of the Weimar Republic with its 
offer of Togoland and the Cameroons 
and their 188,320 square miles of iron, 
rubber, dyewoods and timber supplies 
many authorities believe there might 
never have been a Reichsfuehrer Adolf 
Hitler. But now? Is it likely, even 
should France go through with its offer 
(a still remote possibility), that the res. 
toration of German colonies will make 
any really permanent contribution to 
European peace? Today the sum total of 
German life and activity is geared to the 
task of building the nation into a formi- 
dable war machine. Uneasy statesmen 
recall a long list of broken Hitler pledges 
and fear lest Germany should accept any 
gifts offered now only to demand more 
later. Today all Europe quakes once 
more beneath the tread of the German 
goose-step and a war-frightened world 
wonders how long Hitler could be de- 
pended upon to renounce the dreams of 
William II for a Germany which “must 
expand and impose itself.” 








Write If You Must 


(Concluded from page 9) 


clauses and plot outlines of Macbeth. 
Imagine yourself condemned to a life of 
translating Shakespeare’s magic into the 
tired, threadbare phrases that dull stu- 
dents understand! 

Six years away from high school, I 
am teaching French and German to pre- 
paratory school students. In high school 
I wanted to be a writer, and in college 
I chose all my courses with writing in 
mind. 

Now comes the part that I could not 
comprehend six years ago. It has taken 
me six years to realize that the good 
writer discards all but his best work 
himself and does not leave the task to 
his readers. When impatience for rec- 
ognition leads a writer to try to publish 
everything as soon as it is finished, the 
good work of that writer—if he has any 
—will probably lie buried and lost un- 
der the accumulated remains of his own 
mediocrity. 

Soon I shall begin to write a novel 
that has been turning over and over it 
my mind for more than two years. In 
ten years it may be ready to publish 
Meanwhile I shall be spending those ten 
years in studying and writing and grow- 
ing, but principally in growing. 

Perhaps you don’t choose to spend 
your life writing after all. 
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CAN WIN A 
CASH PRIZE! 





COURTESY OF NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


Whether your talent is in freehand | 
or mechanical drawing, there’s a | 
prize you can win in the Higgins 


Scholastic Awards. This year we’re 


offering $235 in cash prizes—plus 
another $90 in Honorable Mention 


Awards. And whether you win or 
not, you'll find the experience and | 
free instruction of great assistance | 
in your school work. Fill out the | 
coupon now—and you'll still have | 
plenty of time to prepare a prize- 


winning drawing ! 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., INC. 
271 Minth St., Brooklyn, W. Y. 
Please send me, at no obligation, details of 


the Higgins Scholastic Award, for mechanical 
or freehand drawing. 
Freehand 


(Check either or both) 
0 C) Drawing 


Mechanical 

Drawing 
for which I enclose a carton that contained a 
new bottle of Higgins American Drawing Ink. 


~ 


DUST THE PIANO KEYS! 


Tune up the old fiddle! Drag the 
clarinet out from behind the davenport! 
Thanks to the planning of Ernest La 
Prade, director of the NBC Home Sym- 
phony, you can now set up your music 
rack in front of the radio and play to 
your heart’s content with one of the 
finest orchestras in the country. No- 
body need hear you but your long-suf- 
fering family. You may obtain scores 
for your instrument ahead of time prac- 
tically at cost by writing to the Home 
Symphony, National Broadcasting Com- 


ON THE AIR| Te be «Star in School 


pany, New York City. While the radio | 


orchestra leads, thousands of radio lis- 


teners like yourself play right along in | 


their own living rooms. If you enjoy 
making music for the sheer fun of it, 


| here’s your chance. The selections are 


not too difficult. The time: Saturday 
evenings at 6:35 o’clock (Eastern Stan- 


dard Time). 


BEGINNERS ONLY 


If your school hasn’t a band, NBC is | 


presenting another musical program 
which may be just the thing you want. 
Dr. Joseph Maddy, Professor of Music at 
the University of Michigan and founder 
and president of the National 
Camp, has been teaching and conducting 
school bands for a great many years. 


Through the facilities of the National | 


Broadcasting Company, he is now giving 
and lessons over the air each Tuesday 
afternoon at 2 o’clock (Eastern Standard 


Time). The lessons are for beginners on | 


any of the common band instruments. 


| If you can round up a small group of 
would-be band players with whatever | 
instruments they happen to have, and | 


can arrange permission with your school 
to tune in on Tuesday afternoons, you 
will have the nucleus of a band started 
by the end of the term. An instruction 
book to accompany the broadcasts is 
furnished by NBC at a very small cost. 


NEW NATIONAL NETWORK 


network was formed at the beginning of 
the year with the union of the Mutual 
Broadcasting System, an eastern net- 
work, and the Don Lee Broadcasting 
System of the Pacific Coast. The com- 
bined network will be known as the 
Mutual-Don Lee Broadcasting System 
and will include 38 stations. 


THE WORLD IS YOURS 


Of the five radio programs now being 
broadcast by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, probably the largest stack of fan 
mail comes to The World is Yours, the 
Sunday morning NBC broadcast (11 
o'clock, Eastern Standard Time). By 
combining music and dramatization, this 
program tells the strange stories of 
science and invention based on research 
of the great Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington, D. C. A free monthly bulle- 
tin will be sent to radio listeners giving 
charts, maps and notes on coming pro- 
grams. Write to The World is Yours, 








U. S. Office of Education, Washington, | 


| D.C. 


Music | 


The third large coast-to-coast radio | 






BACK YOUR BRAINS 


with the 


ALL-STAR PEN 


cndteh-Paoof Poin? 
f VaTinum 
and Geld Goll 





Yes, thousands of boys and girls start to rate 
higher in school and work from the first day 
they carry this revolutionary Parker Vacu- 
matic. For it is people who are capable of rating 
high who go for this pen in a big way, and it 

| is this kind of pen—and only this kind —that 
| can bring out the best that is in them 

Its Scratch-Proof Point of Platinum and 
Solid Gold writes like a zephyr. And the Parker 
Vacumatic holds 102% more Ink than old- 
style. The Television Ink Supply is EVER 
VISIBLE the full length of the BF et 
merely the last drop. Like the gas gauge on a 
car, it shows DAYS AHEAD if it needs refilling. 
When 30 college papers asked 4,699 students 
| “Which pen do you own?” the Parker Vacu- 
| matic received more votes than any other 

TWO makes of pens COMBINED! And be- 
| cause it is the star performer in the Pen world, 
it was awarded by the All-America Board of 
Football to every member of the All-America 
Team of 1936. 

So tell Dad or Mother you want a Parker 
Vacumatic. Go and try it—at any pen counter. 
But be sure the Pen you ask for has this smart 
ARROW clip. This ARROW distinguishes the 

enuine Parker Vacumatic from sly imitations. 
he Parker Pen Co., Janesville, Wis. 


Pash 


| S>-7VACUMATIC=——> 


GUARANTEED MECHANICALLY PERFECT 


Junior, $5 Pencils, $2.50, 
Over-Size, $10 $3.50 and $5 


e a pen a Self-Cleaner, write with Parker 

new quick-drying ink that dissolves de- 

inks. Always rich, brilliant 
at stores selling ink. 





To mak 
Quink, the 
posits left by pen-cloggi 
never watery. 15c and 
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, SOCIAL STUDIES 
iqnposts 


UNCLE SAM AS PUBLISHER 


If the Roosevelt administration had 
done nothing else, it could still claim a 
lot of credit for the hard, clean prose it 
has introduced into government publi- 


cations. Perhaps the President, who is 
no mean stylist himself, has passed along 
the word that government publications 
ought to be as readable as any news- 
paper or magazine. Whatever the reason, 
social studies students may look with as- 
surance these days for government pub- 
lications to give them fresh first-hand 
information that is as clear as plate glass. 
One of the newest is First Annual 
Report of the Resettlement Administra- 
tion, the most maligned of all the New 
Deal bureaus. The criticism was so hot 
that the head of the RA, Rexford Tug- 
well, finally gave up the direction of its 
farm reforms to go into the molasses 
business. This report indicates that the 
RA program of converting submarginal 
land to sound uses, of resettling homeless 
farmers, of aiding impoverished farmers, 
and of constructing model suburban 
communities was well worth doing, 
whether it be measured in terms of dol- 
lars or in terms of lives. Fortunately, 
the indications are that despite Tugwell’s 
retirement, the work will go on. 


CATHOLIC PEACE PROGRAM 


Peace pamphlets describing the youth 
program of the Catholic Association for 





Boy Dates Girl in 
Double-quick Time 


So popular is the “Boy Dates Gir!” 
series with Scholastic readers that 
the editors have decided to publish 
the articles twice as often during 
the coming semester. Starting with 
the first issue of the new semester— 
the issue dated Feb. 6—the popular 
Scholastic couple will be with you 
twice a month, instead of only once. 
They will be in every other issue! 


The first article of the new semes- 
ter will be “Face the Music,” in 
which Romeo takes Juliet to a 
dance. In Gay Head’s breezy style, 
this article will give tips on meeting 
chaperones, keeping conversation 
rolling, saying your goodbyes, seeing 
Juliet safely to her door—right down 
to the question of whether Juliet 
should unlock the door herself, or 
give the key to Romeo (and should 
he ask for it?). 


Two weeks later will come “Home 
on the Sofa,” followed by “Be Your- 
self.” And continuing on, twice a 
month, until summer vacation! Don’t 
miss a word of it. Order your own 
personal copy of Scholastic now 
through your teacher. 











International Peace may be obtained 
from that organization at 1312 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, 
a © 


One of its peace leaflets by Elizabeth 
Sweeney says, “In these days of unjust 
wars of aggression far better that the 
names of Catholic youth be inscribed on 
the list of conscientious objectors than 
on the bronze memorial tablets adorning 
the college libraries, the city halls, and 
other public places.” 


SCIENCE NEWS LETTER 


Something to have around, if only for 
reference, is the Science News Letter of 
Dec. 19th, which reviews the scientific 
achievements of the year. How impres- 
sive it is to know that Dr. H. C. Hage- 
dorn and friends at Copenhagen have 
added protamine insulinate to the dia- 
betes treatment; that a new type of yel- 
low fever has cropped up in Brazil, 
carried by mosquitoes’ other than the 
yellowjack; that a new nervous disease 
is developing exclusively among airplane 
pilots; that the difference between nat- 
ural sleep and a hypnotic trance is 
traceable in electric waves given off by 
the brain and recorded by a galvano- 
meter; that a 14-year-old boy remembers 
faintly poetry read to him in infancy; 
that Dr. L. A. Chambers used sound to 
produce light in 14 different liquids and 
to age whiskey; or that enzymes can be 
formed out of inactive proteins. 


7 

The World Peace Foundation, 8 West 
40th St., New York, now has for distribu- 
tion a thick 50-cent description of “The 
Aims, Methods, and Activity of the 
League of Nations.” 





Irish Free State 


(Concluded from page 18) 


will improve. Furthermore, the British 
navy and British officials throughout the 
world can give the Free State aid and 
protection that it could not afford to 
provide for itself. And finally, if the 
Free State stepped outside the Empire, 
the thousands of Irish who had found 
jobs in Britain would become aliens ard 
be forced to return home with resulting 
unemployment for a great number. 
Britain herself hardly could afford to 
have an independent but weak Ireland 
so near her shores. If a foreign power 
gained control of the nation England 
would be wide open to attack. 

De Valera’s desire for complete inde- 
pendence is softened by the knowledge 
that British protection is very neces- 
sary to Ireland in the war-threatened 
world of today. John Gunther, news- 
paper writer, describes de Valera as a 
man utterly without personal ambition, 
who cares nothing about money; has the 
powers of a dictator but believes firmly 
in the people and they believe in him. 
“His sense of humor,” says Gunther, “is 
hardly robust, but it exists. .. . He 
rarely makes jokes but he appreciates 
comic situations. . . . Once he was ar- 
rested at Ennis, in the middle of a 
speech. A year later he was released. 
He went to Ennis, and began: ‘As I was 
saying when I was interrupted——’.” 


Who’s Who : 


IN THE NEWS 


F.D.R.’S NO. 1 MAN 


During the present session of Congress 
Senator Joseph Robinson, Democratie 
majority leader, is going to be in 
public eye 
than ever. On the 
huge shoulders af 
this bull-neckeg 
Arkansan rests the 
job of getting many 
of President Roose. 
velt’s legislative 
proposals passed 
Although the Dem. 
ocrats havea 
crushing majority 
in Congress, some. 
one has to ride herd 
on the Senate or 
this often independent body may kick 
up its heels and upset the Presidential 
program. 

The picture of conservative Joe Rob. 
inson of Arkansas supporting liberal 
New Deal policies puzzles many ob- 
servers. His loyalty to the Democratic 
party and the President explain this in 
part. Fortune magazine completes the 
explanation by pointing out that most 
Néw Deal reforms have been aimed at 
bankers and businessmen, not the agri- 
cultural South. 

The son of an Arkansas doctor, and 
the youngest of ten children, Joe Robin- 
son grew up in central Arkansas, won 
early fame as a boy orator, worked his 
way through the State university and 
was elected to the legislature. He built 
up a good law practice, was elected to 
Congress and the Governorship, and has 
served in the U. S. Senate since 1913, 


FAR EASTERN WISE MAN 


The leading actor in the Chiang- 
Chang drama that kept China and the 
world on edge for several days is an 
Australian newspa- 
perman by the 
name of William 
Henry Donald. 
Chinese seldom 
trust foreigners, 
and Donald cannot 
even speak the lan- 
guage, but for thirty 
years he has been 
giving advice in 
English to Chinese 
statesmen. Asa 
former adviser to 
Young Marshal 
Chang Hsueh-liang and present adviser 
to General Chiang Kai-shek, Donald was 
the trusted go-between in the talks that 
ended in the release of Chiang and the 
surrender of Chang. If Donald ever 
writes his autobiography much of the 
story of modern Far Eastern history will 
be included in it. 

He came to China from Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, to do newspaper work. He met 
the father of the Chinese Republic, Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen, when Dr. Sun was merely 
an obscure revolutionist, and work 
with him during the founding of the Re- 
public in 1911. When military leaders 
seized power a few years later they 
turned to Donald for advice. He founded 
a bureau to collect economic facts about 
China and campaigned to modernize 
nation. In 1928 he was adviser to Young 
Marshal Chang. Later he entered the 
service of General Chiang Kai-shek, 
China’s dictator. Donald’s real stren 
with the Chinese is his honesty, plus @ 
sincere desire to serve China. 
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~ Congressional 


Record 


(Concluded from page 6) 

has the title, My Record in Congress. 
Ithappens to be the record of Repre- 
sentative Jack Nichols (Dem.) of 
. No worse than usual, Mr. 
begins by confiding how he 
favored old-age pensions and the sol- 

dier bonus, especially the bonus. 

In conciusion he thanks the Speaker 
and other leaders for their kindness 
gd assures them that “without your 

tion and your kind guidance 
my record would not be nearly so 
‘ ing as it is.” 
Congressmen writing for the Ap- 

ix have a style of their own. A 
farmer is a “tiller of the soil” who 
knows the “dignity of toil, the majesty 
of labor.” He occupies a “vine-clad 


cottage” not far from a “citadel of | 


good citizenship” (small town). His 
wife is a “mother, the ideal American 
woman, the woman who with her own 
hand rocks the cradle of her child— 
our country’s security, humanity’s 
hope, the salvation of the race.” The 
member’s “very heart bleeds as he 
senses the danger to these loved ones 
from the bloodthirsty, inhuman mon- 
sters of Wall Street who worship at 
Mammon’s altar.” The cause which 
the Congressman favors stands for the 
“finest principles of Americanism” and 
leads to the “great destiny which our 
forefathers have conceived.” Any 
other idea must be “erased from the 
lexicon.” 

Not all of the remarks extended in 
the Appendix are pseudo-speeches. A 
large number are newspaper editori- 
als, magazine comment, radio talks, 


poems, compositions by school chil- | 


dren, fragments of books and 
addresses. 

The wordage dragged in this way is 
hardly credible. Here are a few things 
which Congressmen have obtained 
unanimous consent to print: The 23rd 
Psalm, a verse from Trees, 15 pages of 
advertising from the Washington Star, 


5,000 words from Henry George’s | 
book, Progress and Poverty, and the | 


following poem: 


“Fido, what a break for you, 
Under the red, white and blue, 
No more days of storm and strife; 
Yours the more abundant life.” 


For years the Congressional Record 
has had a normal subscription of about 
35,000, some 600 of which are paid for 
at $1.50 per month. The remaining 
copies are sent free to people whose 
names are put on the list by their Con- 
gressmen. Daily the Vice-President 
and each Senator get 88 free copies, 
each Representative and Delegate gets 
60. Each of these gentlemen also has 
two more free copies for his own edi- 
fication, one to his home, one to his 
office. 
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In frenzied election years Congress- 
men buy thousands of extra copies. 
The price is low, based on the weight 
of the paper. Addressing is at the 
Congressman’s expense, but manila 
wrappers and postage are free. If they 
prefer they can have two-page ex- 
tracts printed at the rate of about $7 
the first thousand. These may also be 
mailed under the Congressman frank 
and represent a really formidable ma- 
chine of propaganda, whether people 
read it all or not. His name in the 
Record is the Congressman’s best bet 
for getting votes. 

The cost of printing the Record is 
about $54 per page. This means an 


average of $3,750 per day. It repre- 
sents $3,000 for printing the poem “To 
the Immortals;” $5,450 for Long's fili- 
buster. Since there are about 190 is- 
sues per year, the annual cost to tax- 
payers is about $700,000. In 1935 the 
cost was $800,000. To this must be 
added post-office expense. The total 
annual cost is at least $1,000,000. 
Evidently the Record must go on. 
But it needs a major operation for the 
removal of irrelevant material, it 
needs clarification and above all it 
needs to reach more intelligent voters. 





Reprinted from Life, by permission of 
the editors. 





KILL TWO BIRDS WITH ONE STONE 


@ Keep this in mind. Your entry in this year’s Scholastic Awards 


Contest is in line for a double award—if it 


is done on a 


Strathmore Artist Paper or Board. 


@ So when you send in your entry this year be sure it is on 
Strathmore. Don’t risk losing out on one of these new, additional 
prizes just because you neglected to use one of the Strathmore 


Artist Papers or Boards. 


The Strathmore Awards listed below will be given to winners 
of the regular prizes in the following divisions, provided 
their work was done on Strathmore and it is so stated on 
the entry blank: 1 Pictorial (tempera, watercolor, crayon, 
pastel, charcoal) ; 2 Drawing Pencil; 3 Black Ink; 4 Col- 
ored Ink; 5 Drawing Pen; 6 Decorative Design; 7 Adver- 
tising Art; 8 Mechanical Drawing. 


FIRST PRIZES. For the winner of any one of the first prizes $] 5 


whose work was done on Strathmore 


SECOND PRIZES. For the winner of any one of the second 
prizes whose work was done on Strathmore 


10 


THIRD PRIZES. For the winner of any one of the third prizes $5 
whose work was done on Strathmore : ‘ 


FOURTH PRIZES. For the winner of any honorable mention 


whose work was done on Strathmore, 


Strathmore Sketch Block 


this convenient new 


© Write to Dept. C-1 for a sample book of the complete line of Strathmore 


Artist Papers and Boards. 


THE STRATHMORE AWARDS 


STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY - WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


* PAPER 


1S PART OF 


THE PICTURE ¢ 







































FOLLOWING 
THE FILMS 


BELOVED ENEMY. (United Artists. 
Directed by H. C. Potter. Produced 
by Samuel Goldwyn.) 





Two of the screen’s ingratiating per- 
formers, Merle Oberon and _ Brian 
Aherne, do some romantic scenes in this 
picture of the Irish rebellion, and they 
set a standard of deftness. Somehow, 
it is always more moving when sweet- 
hearts jest with each other than when 
they heave. This is especially true when 
the lines are the homely sort of thoughts 
that any of us might bring up, and when 
the scenes are eloquently written and as 
beautifully photographed as Mr. Gold- 
wyn’s hired men have done them. 

The entire picture is well done, for 
that matter. Of course, it is never quite 
clear what the rebellion is all about. 
In some rebellions, it never is quite 
clear. But the important point is that 
there is a rebellion and that its leader 
and the lovely lady who represents the 
other side fall in love. This complication 
and its solution are worked out with con- 
viction, accompanied by plenty of drama. 
The script writer showed a fine judg- 
ment in refusing to allow the romance 
to play an undue influence in the affairs 
of state. Rather it is the other way 
around, with state affairs giving the two 
young people barely a chance at a de- 
cent life together, and that is what makes 
the story tell. It is a tragedy which 
is repeated, on a less imposing scale, 
in the lives of a great many young 
people. 

The shootings and explosions, the pur- 
suits, and the sets are fourteen karat, 


In We Who Are About to Die, swift police action saves the innocent hero from 
mob action, as they make the arrest. 


24 
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While the Dubliners cheer for the rebel leader, his beloved enemy (Merle Oberon) 


tries to reach his side to save him from an assassin. 


and some young man deserves a lot of 
credit’ for arranging the groups of people 
in the various crowd scenes. Finally, 
the characterizations are a credit to one 
and all. Undoubtedly, Beloved Enemy 
was worth doing. 


WE WHO ARE ABOUT TO DIE. 
(RKO. Directed by Christy Cabanne. 
Produced by Edw. Small.) 


For the death house scenes, which sur- 
prisingly enough appeal not at all to 
morbid tastes, this picture wins a round 
of applause. A group of condemned men 
are naturally material charged with all 
sorts of emotional power. Such a group 
might easily be used to construct a 
nightmare of horror, Thankfully, the 
producers, who include the author of the 
book from which the title was taken, 
found it more to their satisfaction to de- 
velop incidents which plead for pity, 
sympathy, and tolerance, not to mention 
laughter. There is the one who regrets 
his reprieve because it deprives him of 
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the chicken dinner which was his choig 
for a last supper. There is the Chineg 
praying to his ancestors in his ow 
strangely musical tongue while the prieg 
accompanies him in English with , 
prayer to a spiritual father. There is th 
intellectual Englishman with an illiterate 
cell-mate. And none of these situations 
are as funny as they are touching, 

Like Fury and The Legion of Terror. 
this picture draws an unflattering Dic- 
ture of mob hatred. It hints at the 
political forces which load the scales o 
justice. Even the criminals—the villains 
of the piece—are seen to be less vicious 
than childish. As long as crime pictures 
are made with this attitude, it is possible 
that pictures will help to change public 
policy toward crime from a spirit 
revenge to one of prevention and cure 
At the same time, such pictures, to be 
convincing, will have to extend their re- 
spect for reality to the entire film, to the 
characterizations and to the plot, which 
in We Who Are About to Die are defec- 
tive. 


GREAT GUY. (Grand National. A 
Douglas MacLean production. Di 


rected by John G. Blystone.) 


The latest James Cagney picture isa 
film with a punch, and that goes two 
ways. The fiery, two-fisted star of Pub- 
lic Enemy is here cast as a crusading 
ex-pugilist turned chief deputy in a 
municipal department of Weights and 
Measures. His battle against graft be 
gins with petty, cheating retailers who 
swindle unsuspecting housewives, but it 
quickly wins him the cordial enmity d 
racketeers and crooks so powerful that 
they dictate policies to city officials from 
the mayor down. They find that Chief 
Deputy Cagney can’t be bribed, strong- 
armed, framed, or promoted out of thei 
way—that he pushes his campaign for 
the elimination of fraud, heedless both 
of his own health and of the exalted 
reputations imperiled by his zeal 

The picture has pace, drama, and sus 
pense. The dialogue is pungent and the 
film is packed with both exciting and 
amusing situations. Mae Clarke pre 
vides the love interest and there is? 
capable supporting cast. The narrative 
is retarded slightly by the insertion d 
unneeded characters whose laugh com 
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ns are sometimes too feeble to be 
clogging up the story. Also, the 
pugilistic fireworks are spread a 
50 thick in the opening scenes. But 
are minor defects, and there is 
yeally a grand battle scene in the end 
with Cagney slugging a scoundrel ward- 
around while Cagney’s police 
pal (Edward J. McNamara) 
on the other side of a locked 
enjoying the gangster’s discomfort 
and grudgingly calling upon Cagney to 
teen the door. Throughout, Cagney 
his part with his customary gusto. 
ts will find Great Guy worth 
as a study in the corruption which 
often infests city governments, but it 
would be well not to swallow too com- 
the Hollywood axiom that a 

punch in the jaw rights all wrongs. 

















© Oberon) } yESTPOCKET REVIEWS 


You Can’t Get Away With lt is the 
name of the new film put out by Mr. J. 









his choice Hoover’s Federal Bureau of In- 
he Chinese vestigation. The people who give their 
his own little boys and girls machine guns for 
> the priest Christmas will be given pause by some 
h with 3 of the sequences (we hope). The rest 
here is the of the audience will especially like the 







n illi ts of the scientific laboratories and 
a ger -prin departments in the offices 
hin in Washington. The film is definitely de- 
8. signed to discourage crime by proving 
of Terror, how surely the G-Man gets his public 
ering pic. enemy, but it seems to us that it would 
ats at the be equally convincing with more empha- 
2 scales of sis on the scientific side of crime pre- 
he villains vention and investigation and much less 
ess viciom on shooting to kill. 
1€ pictures After the Thin Man (M-G-M). Mur- 
1S possible der under more pleasant circumstances 
nge public cannot be imagined. When and if we 
spirit of get murdered (you may want to do away 
and cure. with us for some of the things we say 
res, to be about your favorite pictures), we want 
1 their re. William Powell and Myrna Loy to be 
ilm, to the around, especially the latter. Our sec- 
lot. which retary, looking over our left shoulder, is 
, def saying, “Oh, no, especially the former.” 
oe And if we ever get married we hope to 
have some of the Powell-Loy joyfulness, 
camaraderie and joie de vivre in our 
tional. A relations with our spouse. Not a match 
tion. Di for its distinguished predecessor, The 


e.) Thin Man, this sequel is nevertheless a 
sparkling mystery. At the very end it 





cture isa sort of loses its sparkle when we find, 
goes two in the fade-out, Myrna sewing on little 
ir of Pub- baby garments. Up to this point the 
crusading only suggestion of a third party in the 
uty in a family had been the presence of the dog, 
ights and Asta. 
raft be- 

+ soe ar Stowaway (Twentieth Century-Fox). 
res, but i That Temple girl again. Some people 
onaiigl can't see too much of her, but these are 
orfel usually persons under 14 and over 25. 
ertu Our casual survey among the adolescents 
cials from shows that Shirley is regarded as being 
that Chief too much of a cutey-cutey. But, at that, 
d, strong- Stowaway shows the little girl at her 
it of their best, a state she hasn’t been in since she 
paign for gave up straight comedy for tap dancing 
less both high-pressure tear jerking. 

e exalted | That Girl from Paris (RKO). Lily 
— Pons has the swing, swank, song, and 
and sus- suppleness to embody all that you think 
t and the f when Gay Paree. is mentioned. This 
‘iting and picture has very little to do with Paris, 
rke pro “xcept to use it as a starting point for 
here is 8 the series of escapades which takes Lily 
narrative ona boat to America. Jack Oakie is the 
sertion @ | @™mmer of the ship’s orchestra and the 
‘ugh come nd leader is Gene Raymond. 
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PROBLEMS IN LIVING 
By Marjorie S. Watts 


9. Latin Jinx 


George has worked hard and honestly 


all the term on Latin and has failed. He 
is especially hurt because in the same 
class are a number of students 
cheat and pass. 


Ask Yourself: 


who 


1. What evidence can you offer that 


this situation is or is not a common 
one? 

2. What are the causes? Is it possible 
that George has some handicap which 
he has not recognized? 


If so, what kind? 


TIPE 


f | oe . 
, a : 





It’s pretty satisfying to come home 
after school and pour out a big 
bowl of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. 
These crisp, golden flakes are al- 
ways delicious with milk or cream 
—and they give you plenty of 
energy for winter sports too. 


Another time when Kellogg’s 
taste good is just before you go to 
bed. They digest easily and help 
you to sleep. 


Be sure that the pantry is always 
full of Kellogg’s. They’re kept oven- 
fresh by patented 
WAXTITE inner bag. 
Better made, bet- 
ter flavored, better 
packed — by Kel- 
logg in Battle 


Creek. 





What factors should he have considered 
before electing Latin or any other sub- 
ject? Does the number of students who 
fail depend at all on how the subject 
is presented? Discuss the differences 
between an easy teacher and a consid- 
erate teacher. 

3. In this case has George lost every- 
thing in regard to the matter, or has he 
kept or gained anything? 


Try This: 


How can George use this disappointing 
experience to good advantage? 


i 
Ox, 


os +% 


DUKE 
} 


HUNGRY, ARE YOU? 

SO AM 1. NOW 

ASK FOR IT. 
SPEAK DuKE! 















GOOD DOG!NOW 
1M GOING TO GET 
MY AFTER-SCHOOL 
SNACK....GOOD 

OLD KELLOGG'S 
CORN FLAKES 





Nothing takes the place of 


Uelloygs CORN FLAKES 













° She stood beside the mantel and be- 
The Cabinet gan to cry in hard hysterical sobs. 
(Continued from page 8) “Oh, my dear,” he said, “what’s the 
matter?” 
pose was too perfect; he sat before the “Nothing. Nothing.” 
fire with his hands at his cheeks and He drew her to his knees and sat com- 


his long silky beard pointed toward the forting her until very late. She hid her 
hearth too much as if he had been there face in the silky beard and was con- 












all evening. She suspected him. soled. But not for long. 
“What have you been doing?” she said. The little scenes repeated themselves 
“Reading, dreaming, waiting for you to and became more frequent and more 
come home.” violent. She accused him when he came 
“T don’t believe you,” she said. in ten minutes late from the college. She 
“Emeline!” read his poems with fever when he was 
“Well, I don’t. You’ve been some-_ not at home, hunting there for a men- 
where, I’m sure.” tion of hair that was not black and an 
“Yes, I have been out. I went down’ eye that was not blue. That she found 
the street to buy myself some tobacco.” nothing did not quiet her. She believed 
“I don’t believe you.” now, with passionate grief, that other 


“You'll have to believe me. I’ve been poems were locked in the cabinet. She 
nowhere else all evening.” longed to open it, morning and night. 








YOUR HEAD! 


HIS suggestion, as you’ve probably guessed, is not to be taken literally. 


student and his teacher in each of the five geographical zones. (See zone 
divisions below.) 













one of the Washington each of the five zones 
















chance as your neighbor six students will be 


to win one of the Spen- NORTH CENTRAL: Ill., Ind., chosen the winner of the 
cerian Fountain Pens or Mich., Ohio, Wisc. 










Certificates of Award that zone. 
given to the highest scor- SOUTH: Alabama, Arkansas . ‘ 
ing contestant in every Canal Zone, Florida, Georgia, The Examination 
school where ten or more Kentucky, Louisiara, Missis- The examination will 
students take the exami- sippi, N. Carolina, Oklahoma. be based on news events 
_ nation. eth Dien © Constinn Sens of national and interna- 
More than that, you Texas, Virginia ’ ' tional importance for the 
can help bring honor to is . period from October 1, 
your school as well as MIDWEST: Iowa, Kansas. Min- 1936, to April 1, 1937. All 


yourself. The two schools minis bens iin the subjects on which 
making the highest aver- wea yg clingy am 5 questions will be asked 
age scores in each of the Sanit E 7 will have been thorough- 
five zones will receive WEST: Alaska, Arizona, Califor- ly discussed in Scholastic 






























their selection of 25 Mod- nia, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, and in other news pe- 
= ee —— for Nevada, N. Mexico, Oregon. riodicals. ian 
their school or classroom Philippine Islands, Hawaii, Ask your principal or 


library. These group teacher to mail in the en- 
prizes will be awarded rollment form below at 
enly to schools submitting once. 


For Complete Rules: See October 3rd SCHOLASTIC 


NEWS EXAMINATION ENROLLMENT FORM 


For Teachers or Principals Only 


Utah, Washington, Wyoming 














Scholastic, News Examination 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me copies of the 1937 News Examination. I shall give 
the examination to my students and return the papers in keeping with the rules 
of Scholastic’s Sixth Annual News Examination. I understand this places me under 
no obligation. 


Please Print 
Teacher’s Name 


Teacher of (subject) 
School joedeas ee ee , 
nc teeeGehGeedendennekaassetaeuseaes cnn ; Ss 


Actually, you ride to Washington on a Greyhound bus. The idea is you | 
get a free trip and a three-day visit in the nation’s capital for yourself and | 
your teacher by making the best zone grade in Scholastic’s Sixth Annual | 
News Examination. Ten trips in all will be provided. One for the winning | 


Ride to Washington This Summer on 


Other Prizes ten or more examination | 
aay ° , aad papers. | 
Bven if you dont win ZONES The six students in 


trips, this news examina- NORTHEAST: Conn., Delaware, who make the highest in- 
tion is something you'll D. of Columbia, Maine, Mary- dividual scores will re- 
want to be in on. There land, Mass., N. Hampshire, N ceive a Parker or Water- 
are loads of other prizes. Jersey, N. York, Penna., Rhode man Fountain Pen and! 
You've got as good a Island, Vermont, W. Virginia Pencil set. From these! 


trip to Washington from | 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





She came up to it and touched the 


with the palm of her soft, hot hand. 


But the cabinet was his, and she had 
given it to him in their earlier and 
happier days, and she could not bear 
to break the promise which she had 
made with a younger and cooler mouth 

Then one day, when she was lean} 
against his chest, her body stiffened and 
she drew away; for she missed the hard 
little square which had always bee, 
within his vest pocket. Her miniature 
was no longer there. She began ty 
tremble. 

“My dear,” he said, “are you ill?” 

“Yes, I have a headache.” 

“Poor darling, let me carry you up- 
stairs and put you to bed.” . 

“No, I can walk very well by myself” 
And she left him and returned to he 
room, to be tormented more than ever 
by the cabinet. 

After that, things became intolerable 
between them. The began to reproach 
each other because they had no child 
His patience was almost gone. When she 
questioned him, he would say, “Oh, for 
heaven’s sake!” and walk fiercely out of 
the house and not return until long past 
midnight. She could not sleep. In his 
absence, she lay awake crying bitterly; 
but when he returned she would pretend 
to be asleep. 

One night after a quarrel he came ip 
even later than usual. She lay on her 
side, facing the cabinet, and saw him 
come into the room in the wan moon- 
light. Then she closed her eyes and kept 
them closed while he stood looking down 
at her. She heard him sigh deeply and 
walk away. When she opened her eyes 
again, she saw him sitting in his chair, 
with his head bent and the moonlight 
making silver of his beard. She saw then 
that he, too, had grown old. His cheeks 
were hollow; there was a sharp cleft be- 
tween his brows. He had been drink- 
ing, and he breathed heavily. His shoul- 
ders were stooped, and she felt such an 
aching pity for his stooped shoulders 
that she would have come from the bed 
to him and drawn his head against her 
breast, if it had not been that he moved 
just then, sighed, rose, and went toward 
the cabinet. 

She watched him through her long 
eyelashes. She saw him take the little 
copper key from his pocket and put it 
to the lock. For the first time in her 
life, she heard the lock turn and saw the 
perfumed darkness from which the luted 
door swung. Then she could not lie still 
any longer. The pounding of her heart 
struck to the base of her throat, and she 
turned over, not wishing to see any more. 
She saw him look over his shoulder, 
and she closed her eyes. 

The door was shut and the key was 
fitted. The small, definite click of the 
lock marked for her the world’s end. 
And he had spoken of loving her past 
Resurrection Day! 

They were giving a dinner party on the 
next night, and her husband had invited 
from the college two young men and a 
young woman who were interested in 
the writing of poetry. Emeline had seen 
the young woman before. She was 4 
quiet, plump little thing with large grey 
eyes and a milky throat. Her hair was 
something between chestnut color and 
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“the dressed badly, and her finger- 


re showed traces of ink. But she 
1 she well, and Philip had often said, 
arlier has so much life—this Sara. You'll 
Not bear to like her, I'm sure, and maybe 
she 1 cheer yh —s a 
ssht-lipped lately, ve. ow i 
me hoa ® - anton to Emeline that this 
tened and Sara who had so much life and 
i the hard cheer her up a bit was in love 
ays with her husband. No doubt there were 
miniature about her in the tormenting cab- 
began tp jpinet. No doubt it was with her that he 


late at the college; no doubt it 

was with her that he walked, exchanging 
kisses, on those nights when she sat at 
the opera and he pretended to be at home. 
But even in this excess of her terror, 
Emeline had a certain honor of her own. 
She would not touch the cabinet because 
she had promised not to touch the 
cabinet, and she would not convict her 
husband without a final trial. She called 
her kitchen boy and asked him to take 
note to her husband at the college. It 
was a silly note, about making sure to 


u ill?” 


you Up- 


y myself” 
ed to her 
than ever 


ntolerable 
reproach 
no child 


When she get pretty flowers at the florist’s—lilacs 
I Oh, for would do well, because it was early May 
- out of and she had not seen lilacs for a long 
ONE past Hi time She told the kitchen boy to make 
‘ In his gure that he took the letter straight to 
; bitterly; the professor. Then she sat down and 


d pretend waited 


The boy came back soon. 

“Did you see the professor?” she said. 

“Oh, yes, ma’am, I saw the professor, 
and he said sure enough he’d bring lilacs, 
he'd been thinking of lilacs anyway.” 


» Came in 
y on her 
saw him 


iN moon- 


and kept “Did he say anything else?” 

ing down “No, ma’am, nothing else.” 

-eply and “Where did you see him, Charles?” 
her eyes “Up in the classroom, ma’am.” 

his chair, “And was he alone?” 

noonlight “No, ma’am, Miss Sara was with him.” 
saw then “Very well, that’s all.” 

is cheeks Then she went upstairs to dress. She 
ae was in a fever, her cheeks and her throat 


burned, and her hands were so uncertain 
that she could not make her face up 
well. The Great Grandmother came in 
during that afternoon to bring her some 
silver vases for the flowers. “And I tell 
you,” the Great Grandmother said, “I 
knew that she had gone absolutely mad.” 

I do not know whether the Great 
Grandmother always told the story so 


fis shoul- 

such an 
shoulders 
. the bed 
ainst her 
e moved 
it toward 


her long well. Perhaps she needs a listener who 
the little looks down the bridge of her nose and 
id hag is not distracted by thoughts of boudoir 
e in 


slippers and corsages. Or perhaps she 


| saw the felt that the last telling should be a good 


the luted telling—the best—and that this was the 
t lie still last telling. At any rate, she was lost in 
er a her subject. She stared at the wisteria 
an 


with harder, brighter eyes than I had 
ever seen glitter below her kind old 
brows. She said that the dinner party 
was fantastic, like a madman’s carnival, 
like one of those skeleton dances you 
read about in old fairy tales. Emeline 
Sat at the head of the table and served, 
like a dethroned queen. She had got 
her rouge on crooked. Her hair was 
piled high on the top of her head and 

a monstrosity. Her hands shook 
when she passed the salt cellar or the 
candy dish. Her voice trembled. Her 
dress was black, and she wore a wreath 
of false yellow roses. Some of them re- 
membered her as she had been in her 
blue ball gown, with the forget-me-nots 
in her hair; and it was a bad thing to 


ny more. 
shoulder, 
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her past 
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remember; it made them shudder and 
sigh. Sara sat obliquely opposite her. 
She plied the pudgy, quiet little girl with 
attentions. Would she have more meat? 
Were the creamed carrots to her taste? 
The child was embarrassed. She kept 
glancing at her teacher who sat at the 
head of the table, his head bowed and 
his silky beard almost touching the cloth. 

They rose late from the table. The 
candles grouped by threes on either side 





of the lilacs burned almost to their ends, 
and the lilacs themselves had drooped in 
the heat. 
professor had said scarcely a word. Now 
he rose heavily, and those who sat near- 
est him sighed. They went into the par- 
lor. Emeline was more talkative and 
more ghastly-gay than ever. 

“What a pretty dress, Sara,” she said, 
touching with her small hot hands the 
ruffle of purple taffeta around the girl’s 
shoulders. 

It was not a pretty dress, and Sara 
knew as much. It was an old thing, and 
it fitted her badly. “Thank you,” she 
said, looking down, “It’s shabby, I know.” 

“Why, not at all,” Emeline had a clear 
voice, and the others turned to hear. 
Philip, too, came to the mantel where 
Sara and Emeline 
gether. 

Somebody tactful had gone to the piano 
and begun a waltz. 


“Are we going to have dancing?” said | 


Sara, flushing. 

“Why, yes, my dear, we are. 
thought of that, but it’s a splendid idea. 
Philip, dance with Sara.” Her voice had 
lost its false ease now. It sounded like 
the voice of a major in a barracks, giving 
polite, but definite commands. 


“Ah, Sweetheart,” Philip said, touch- | 


ing her shoulder, “I’m scarcely in a mood 
for dancing.” 

“But Sara is,” said Emeline 
went on, and everybody had begun to 
think it terribly out of place, even the 
lady who played it, but she did not stop 
because now she did not dare. 

“No, I’m not,” said Sara, looking down 
at the uneven hem of her dress. 

“Don’t you want io dance with my 
husband, dear?” 

“No, thank you, not tonight.” 

The waltz grew louder, but not loud 
enough to sound above Emeline’s clear 
hard voice. 
you refuse to dance with him? You 
talk with him, walk with him, eat with 
him, love him—” 

The girl turned scarlet and stepped 
back, making the andirons clang. 

“Emeline!” Philip said. 

She looked past him into the eyes of 
the girl. “Isn’t that true?” she said. 

“No. No, it isn’t.” 

“Emeline!” 

“But there isn’t any need to lie to 
me. I already know.” 

“Emeline, beg this young woman’s par- 


don, or I swear to God I will walk out | 


of this house and never enter it again.” 

The person at the piano strove to bury 
it all under a large crescendo, but it was 
useless. The girl ran, crying bitterly, 
out of the house, without her hat and 
shawl. The others stood still, their 
mouths open, “like ghosts,” the Great 
Grandmother said, “who have heard the 
stroke of midnight.” 

(Concluded on next page) 


Throughout the dinner, the | 


were standing to- | 
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| about that cabinet. 


The Cabinet 


(Concluded from preceding page) 


Then the person at the piano began 
again, faintly. “Stop that,” Philip said. 
They were silent. In the middle of their 
silence he left the room and the house. 

“And then,” I said, “and then?” 

“And then the others went, too, even 
I, for it was impossible to be with her. 

“I learned about the rest of that eve- 
ning long afterwards, in a letter which 
she wrote me from a far country. She 


| went upstairs at once, to the room where 


they had been happy together, to the 


| empty bed and the tormenting cabinet. 


All her wild grief and rage centered 
Her pain was bound 
up inextricably in the carved blossoms 
and the lute. She found a hammer some- 
how and smashed the cabinet to bits. 
And in the perfumed darkness she found 
her own portrait, the one that the young 
painter had done in Greece.” 

The Great Grandmother sighed, for 
she was very old and the heat was op- 
pressive. She was not used, any more, 
to talking so earnestly for so long. 
“Around it,” she said, “was wrapped a 
piece of letter paper, with a poem in his 
handwriting scrawled on both sides. I 
saw that poem once, but I can’t remem- 
ber it, not word for word; I knew it once, 


| but things slip your mind, more and more 
| things slip your mind as you grow old.” 


“But what did it say?” 

“It said that he desired to love her 
utterly and faithfully, as she was. It 
said that this picture of her as she once 
had been came too often before his eyes 
and made him unfaithful to the dear, un- 
happy face before him; therefore, he put 


it away and would not give himself the 
unlawful joy of looking at it anymore? 

The evening was growing dark. A 
wind shook the wisteria, and the Grey 
Grandmother rubbed her dry hands, x 
old people do. 

“The portrait?” I said, believing f, 
the minute that the Great Grandmother 
would draw it from her bosom, and that 
I might see with my own eyes how beay. 
tiful Emeline Delauncy had been befor. 
the cabinet tormented her. “Ah, thy 
She had that buried with her. He neve 
came back—nobody ever heard of him 
again—and she could not stay in the 
country without him. Her father was Bo- 
ing to India, and she begged to go wi 
him, and he took her with him, in spite 
of the climate and the cholera, because 
she begged so earnestly. She died ther 
She took the cholera two months afte 
they sailed into port, and she died jp 
India and was buried there.” 

I knew that the story had come to ity 
proper end, and I rose and offered the 
Great Grandmother my arm. As I say 
it is an old story, and not mine; yet the 
scene of it has been with me for a long 
time, and I am glad to rid myself of tha 
rich, sorrowful smell of wood in whic 
wines and fruit-cakes have lain fg 
decades, and of that purple glimpse of 
lilacs seen in an 1890 May. Besides, the 
Great Grandmother does not want her 
story to be lost. So I have put it down 
for her sake and for my own, and fo 
the sake of those—brides or no brides— 
who may care te read it when the Great 
Grandmother is. not oppressed with the 
heat of another spring. 





Reprinted from the Household Maga- 
zine, copyright, 1936, by Capper Publica- 
tions, by permission of the Editor. 











Human Engineering 
(Concluded from page 15) 


For the present, it is enough to 
consider what are the limitations, the 
purposes and possibilities of human 
engineering. When automobiles are 
designed, different metals are used in 
various parts of the car because of 
their special properties: tungsten in 
the lamps, copper in the electrodes, 


chromium on the radiator, steel in the 


frame, and tin in the gadgets. Each 


| metal does a type of work for which 


it is particularly suited. How does 
this practice differ from human or- 
ganization? Some people, to be sure, 


| are chosen for jobs because of ability. 


But some are chosen because they 
are pretty, or they have money, or 


| their friends are powerful. And most 


people are placed in jobs simply as 
they come, because there is no way 
of telling what they do best. If auto- 


| mobiles were made this way they 


would break down all the time, if 
they ran at all. 

The ideal of American society is 
that each should serve according to 
ability. A beginning toward employ- 
ing people on a merit basis has been 


ing opportunity. 





made through civil service examina- 
tions, although these examinations in 
their present form are better for mea- 
suring knowledge or training than 
for measuring ability. A new trail is 
being blazed by psychological tests. 
But even when it is possible to mea- 
sure abilities, as human engineering 
is beginning to do, there remains the 
problem of finding a way to put these 
abilities to work. For society as well 
as for the psychologist, it is a promis- 
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Problems Facing 


Congress 
(Concluded from page 17) 


at war might injure the innocent party 
along with the guilty nation. Leaders in 
the Senate declare we might get dragged 
jnto a war if we started taking sides in 
this manner. They want an iron-bound 
law that will embargo arms, loans and 
raw materials. Senator Pittman also 
favors the punishment of Americans who 
enlist to fight in a foreign war. Recently 
an American exporter accepted an order 
to sell planes to the Spanish govern- 
ment. Our Government has tried to keep 
businessmen from selling to either side 
in this Civil War but since the neutral- 
ity resolution does not cover Civil Wars 
it has no actual authority to prevent 
sales. The President may ask Congress 
to rush such a bill through in order to 
block further sales. 

The New Deal’s housing program is 
still uncertain. Little has been done and 
surveys show that we need at least 
3,000,000 more homes and seven million 
others need repairing. Experts say a 
strong housing program would revive 
our heavy industries that make con- 
struction materials and thus aid re-em- 
ployment. Private real estate interests 
have opposed a government housing pro- 
gram because it would compete with 
them. Senator Wagner of New York 
is introducing a new bill to provide gov- 
ernment grants and loans to states and 
cities for housing and slum clearance. 
This bill would provide only $10,000,000 
and is criticized bitterly. Housing au- 
thorities say seven times this much 
wouldn’t even solve New York City’s 
housing problem. They point out that 
Britam, with one-third of our popula- 
tion, has spent over a billion on housing 
since the war and provides houses at a 
rent of $2 per room, while our present 
housing projects charge eight to ten 
dollars rent a room and are too expen- 
sive for low income families. 

Several commissions are preparing 
plans to reorganize Government depart- 
ments by combining or abolishing many 
of the emergency agencies founded since 
1983. (Schol., Dec. 5, 1936.) For example, 
the President will place the Resettle- 
ment Administration in the Agriculture 
Department and the CCC may be ab- 
sorbed by the Interior Department. 
These moves may not save much money 
but they will increase government effi- 
ciency. Efficiency also will be increased 
by several bills designed to put more 
government employees under the merit 
system of the civil service. Workers 
will be hired on ability and not on party 
loyalty. 


Farm Plans 


The New Deal’s AAA program sought 
to raise farm prices and get rid of 
surpluses by paying farmers who cut 
production. Money was raised by tax- 
ing mills and plants that used farm 
products. Farm income climbed to over 
six billion dollars in 1936. After the 


| Supreme Court killed the AAA the Soil 


Conservation Act was amended to carry 
on the AAA work. It pays farmers who 
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le 


cate 


withdraw land -from production and 
plant soil-conserving crops. To prevent 
future surpluses and also guard against 
droughts, the soil conservation program 
will be backed up by a crop insurance 
plan. It will be tried first on the wheat 
crop. The farmer will store surplus 
wheat with the government and when a 
drought cuts supplies he can draw the 
wheat out or receive so much a bushel 
for it. As Hull’s trade program in- 
creases our foreign markets the govern- 
ment hopes more farm products can be 
sold abroad. The farm tenancy problem 
is also demanding attention from Con- 
gress. A survey shows that farm tenant 
families in the south earn about $312 
yearly and the death rate among these 
people is three times the national aver- 
age. The Bankhead bill, to provide gov- 
ernment loans so tenants can buy land, 
may be passed by Congress. The Re- 
settlement Administration and the Agri- 
culture Department also is studying 
plans to help tenants purchase land. 

Demands are made for Congress to 
revise its 1936 tax on the surplus funds 
of corporations. In the past these funds 
had escaped taxation by being held in 
reserve. Businessmen say this tax pre- 
vents small business firms from saving 
money for plant expansion and the pay- 
ment of debts, and also prevents the 
building up of a surplus for use during 
a depression. New Dealers insist that 
huge surplus funds, not distributed to 
the consumer, were one cause of the past 
depression. However, the tax may be 
lowered to aid small businesses. 

Many social security students urge 
that the reserve fund plan of this act 
be revised. By the taxation of employees 
and employers the act collects money 
to be paid out in old-age pensions. It 
sets up a fund that will finally amount 
to $47,000,000,000. Critics think this fund 
is dangerous because that much money 
is withdrawn from business. Liberals 
say the act ignores the fact that those 
workers who need pensions most can 
least afford to pay the tax that is levied 
on their salaries. 


The Relief Tangle 


The Government’s relief policy is cer- 
tain to cause much debate in Congress. 
Industry insists that returning prosperity 
makes it necessary for the Administra- 
tion to cut down on WPA funds so that 
business can go ahead and re-employ 
more men. It insists that WPA workers 
won't leave the relief rolls to take pri- 
vate jobs. WPA officials insist that re- 
lief workers will take private jobs if 
the pay is fair. They charge that in- 
dustry is trying to pay even less than 
the low WPA wages. Attempts to cut 
WPA rolls have caused riots in several 
cities and WPA workers plan a march 
on Washington to demand more relief 
funds. They insist business is not able 
to absorb them. It appears that the 
President won't cut the WPA any fur- 
ther, and will demand between $500,- 
000,000 and $800,000,000 to carry on the 
work relief program. Although govern- 
ment expenses are near the seven billion 
dollar mark the President hopes to bal- 
ance the budget by 1938 since tax rev- 
enues are being increased by business 
recovery. 
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Student 






Students are invited to have their say jn 
this department. Letters about problems of 
high school students are especially welcome, 
Letters should be confined to 300 words, 
Letters published here do not necessarily 


Correspondents represent the editorial views of Scholastic, 








Dear Eprror: 





We have recently organized in our 
institution an International Friendship 
Forum. Some of the students would like 
to correspond with boys and girls of 
foreign countries. Do you know from 
what source or agency one could get such 
a list? The difficulty would be in the 
translation:of the letters. Our language 
department could help us in the trans- 
lation of French, German, and Spanish 
but there would be no way of getting the 
letters translated from the other lan- 
guages. Any help you can offer us in 
getting a list of foreign students and 
finding an agency or source for the 
translation of the letters will be grate- 
fully appreciated. 

Helen E. Dolley, 
Compton (Calif.) Union District 
Secondary Schools. 

(Write the International Friendship 
League, 603 Boylston Street, Boston, 
Mass., for help, guidance, and informa- 
tion about corresponding with foreign 
students.—The Editors). 


Parents 


Dear Eprror: 

This is in answer to John K.’s letter 
in the Student Forum of Oct. 10. 

We think that you, John K., should 
try to spend at least a couple of evenings 
with her parents. Then convince them 
you are a nice sensible boy and that 
their daughter will be all right with you. 
Also make them understand that you 
do not wish to meet their daughter on 
a street corner. 

n if you take her out, bring her 
home at a reasonable hour according to 
where you go. Try to let her parents 
know ahead of time. 

LaVerne Fry, 
Lewis Freet, 
La Porte (Indiana) H. S. 





Bouquet 


Dear Forum: 

The editorial “Is It True What They 
Say About You?” in your last issue im- 
pressed me very much. For that reason 
I am writing to you to express my senti- 
ments on the subject. If many maga. 
zines follow Time’s example of just hay- 
ing pictures, then the reading public 
will surely become very lazy intellec- 
tually. The great progress which has 
been made by the printed word will cer- 
tainly be retarded. 

A vote was taken in our class before 
reading your editorial, and one half of 
the pupils raised their hands in favor 
of picture magazines. After reading your 
article not one hand was raised. You 
convinced us. 

—Dick Travis, 
Horace Mann High School, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Esperanto 


Dear Forum: 

I am particularly interested in the 
article on Esperanto. I am eager to see 
what other schools are doing with this 
fascinating study. In my school an en- 
thusiastic group meets weekly for one 
hour. In the few weeks since September, 
they are already corresponding with pu- 
pils in Japan, Russia, France and Scan- 
dinavia. Their teachers seem to attribute 
their good work in other subjects 
(Geography, English) to their enthusiasm 
for Esperanto. 

Louis Dormont, Principal, 
Public School No. 136, 
St. Albans, N. Y. 














The class in pyblic speaking was to 


give pantomimes that afternoon. One 
frosh got up when called on, went to 
the platform, and stood perfectly still. 
“Well,” said the Prof after a minute’s 
wait for something to happen. “What 
do you represent?” 
“I'm imitating a man going up in an 
elevator,” was the quick response. 
—Illinois Guardsman. 
. 
Spicy 
Teacher: Can any one tell me what 
happened after Napoleon mustered his 
army? 
Pupil: Yes, sir, he peppered the enemy 
and took the citadel by assault. 
Teacher: Sit down, my lad. Ill have 
no sauce from you. 
—Vancouver Province. 





He had never had such a tough time in 
his life. First he got angina pectoris, fol- 
lowed by arteriosclerosis. Just as he was 
recovering from these he got pneumonia, 
followed by pulmonary phthisis and 
tuberculosis. Somehow he got over them 
in time to get appendicitis, to say noth- 
ing of pyorrhea. All in all, he never saw 
how he pulled through. It was the hard- 
est spelling test he’d ever had. 

—Boys’ Life. 
. 


Machine Age 


Jock: And how do you like your radio, 
Mac? 

Mac: Mon, it’s grand, but the wee 
light’s hard to read by. 
—The Weekly (Auckland, N. Z. ) News. 
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